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An Accurate Account of the Dzſeaſes incident 
to that Noble and Uſeful Beaſt: 


With their Signs, Symptoms, Prognoſlicks, 
and Cures, in all Caſes ; their Beginning, Progreſs, and 
fatal Periods when neglected or unſkilfully managed. 
Illuſtrated with ſeveral choice Remedies, never before 
made public: and a certain Cure for the Glanders with- 


out trepanning, 


Written by Way of Dialogue Ae a Horſes 
Dotgtor and a Groom. 


DOCTOR. 


Hob, S my chief deſign is to inform you of the ſeveral 
. ik diſorders incident to Horſes, together with the 
13 2: molt ſafe, eaſy, and effectual cures, I ſhall take 


Rect ws up but little of your time in expaciating on their 


uſe, Sc. we being every day convinced of the 
great ſervice they are of to mankind, not only in their vari- 
ous labours, but as they concern both health and pleaſure. 


If you are not ſufficiently acquainted with the ſtructure of 


this noble creature, it will not be improper to give a de- 


ſcription of it, as it will be preparatory to your better-under- 
. ſtanding what 1 hereafter treat of. 9 
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Groom, I ſhall be glad to have an accounr of it from a 
perſon of your judgment, | 
D. As the parts of a horſe's body furniſh a great variety 
of terms, you are to obſerve the hair and ſkin are called the 
coat ; the long hair on the neck, the mane ; the fore-top, 
the topping, or tuke ; the hair behind, on the feet, the fet- 
lock or fetterlock; that growing over the top of the hoof, 
the coronet or cronet ; that on the eye-lids, the brill. The 
ridge whereon the mane grows is called the creſt or criſt ; 
the fore-part from the neck to the fore-legs, the briſket, 
or cheſt ; the mark frequently running down his face, the 
Rache; and that in the forehead the ſtar, — Ihe top of the 
ſhoulder- blades, at the ſetting on of the neck, is called the 
withers ; the place where the ſaddle is ſet, the back; and a 
bruiſe, or hurt thereon, a naval-gall ; the middle of the 
back, from the mane to the hip, the reins; the extremity 
of the reins, above the hip, the croupe: the tail, the dock, 
or runt ; the hollow, or ſinking of the back-bone, the ſway, 
the hind part of the belly, next the genital, the flank ; that 
nearer the thighs, the graim; theloofe fikin wierd the 
431d is, the ff nh „ and the fore parts of the fhoulders next 
che breaſts, the fillets. The uppermott part of the hind 
leg next the buttock, is called the ſtifle, or ſtifle- joint; the 
after-joint, or bending of the hind leg, the cambrel, or el- 
bow; the inner ham, or hough ; the joint at the fetlock, 
the paſtern, ancle, or fetlock-joint ; the foot above the hoof 
of the ancle-joint, the coronet. The part from the wichers 
to the top joint of the fore leg, is called the ſhoulder z the 
middle joint of the fore leg, the knee ; the rightieg betore, 
the off-leg; and the left, the near. Ihe hoof is called the 
born; the hollow ot the hoof, the coffin ; the tender part of 
the hoof, next the heel, the frulh; the ball of the foot, 
the frog; the part to be pared or cut off the hoof, when 
over grown, the rift; the tore part of the hoof, the toes ; 
the hind part, where there is a riſing in the middle of the 
_ ole, the heel; and the inſides, meeting on the heel, the 
quarters, 
G. How ſhould a horſe be form'd, to be accounted com- 
pleat, and well made ? | | 
D. A horſe, to be good and well made, mult have three 
parts like thoie of a woman, via. the breaſt, which " to be 
| road, 
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broad, the hips round, and the neck long: Three of a lion, 
viz Countenance, intrepidity, and fire: Three of a bullock, 
the eye, noſltil, and joint: Three of a ſheep, the noſe, 
gentleneſs, and patience: Three of a mule, ſtrength, con- 
ttancy, and foot : "Three of a deer, head, leg, and ſhort 
hair: Three of a wolf, throat, neck, and hearing: Three 
of a fox, ear, tail, and trot: Three of a ſerpent, memory, 


fight, and turning: Three of a hare or cat, running, walk- 


ing, and ſuppleneſs. 


'G. How are the different kinds of horſes diſtinguiſhed ? 
95 hey are diſtetently denominated, with regard to their 


Krain or country : The Neapolitan is known by his hawlc 
noſe: . I he Spanith genet, by his ſmall limbs: the Bard, by 


his fine head and deep hoof : the Dutch, by the roughneſs or 
his legs : the Engliſh, by his ſtrong knitting together, tlorſcs 
are ailo Giitimguiihe with regard to the uſes or offices they 

are refered for, 2s the rutimiog- borſe, hunting-henſe, wer 
horie, coach- horſe, road hoiſr, cart-hrorie, pack- here, © WL. 

G. How are the colours diſtinguiſhed ?  : 

D With regard to their — the bay 2dmitsof divers 
ſhades, or caſts, viz. a black- bay, brown-bay, dapple-bay, 
all which have conſtantly black manes and tails, Dun, and 
mouſe-dun, have frequently a black lift along the back, 
which denominates them flea-back'd. Flea- bitten, which is 
white, ſpotted with red. Grey, dapple-grey, ſilver-grey, 
ſad or powder'd-grey, black-grey, ſandy- -grey, and iron- 
grey. Grilel or rount, a light roſin colour, intermix'd with 
white, Peach colour, :or bloſſom colour, Pyebald, which 
conſiſts of two colours, one of them white. Roan, a bay, 
black, or ſorrel, intermix'd with white hair. Rubican, 
black, or ſorrel, with white hairs ſcatter'd about his body. 
Sorrel, common ſorrel, red, or cow-colour'd ſorrel, bright, 
or light-colour'd ſoriel, burn ſorrel; all chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by the colour of their manes. Starling colour, reſembling 
a browniſh or blackiſh grey, only more freckled, or inter- 


mix'd with white. Lyger colour, much the fame with the 
- brindle-grey, only the tpots ſmaller, Wolf colour, Deer 
colour. Black. White. 


G. Which ſorts are moſt valued for their colour ? ' 

D. It is hard to lay down any ; univerſal Rules. The 
haſt w_ prove good, when black 

about 
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about the eyes and noſtrils, There are alſo extraordinary 
good iron-greys, tho” not reputed a valuable colour. The 
dapple-grey is priz'd for beauty ; the brown bay for ſervice ; 
the black, with ſilver hair for courage; the roan, for coun- 
tenance ; the ſorrel, black without white, and iron-grey, 
are reputed hot and fiery ; the bright-grey, fl-a-bitten, and 
black with white ſpots, are ſanguine; the white, dun, and 


pyeball, phlegmatic and heavy; the mouſe- dun, red- bay, and 


blue - grey, are dull; the peach - colour rarely prove obedient 
to the ſpur; the ſorrel ſeldom fail of being good (if not 
ſpoil'd in breaking) eſpecially if their legs, tails and manes 
be black: The ſame may be ſaid of the flea- bitten; at leaſt 
thoſe fo mark'd in the fore parts, or over the whole body; 
but when only behind, it is an ill ſign. 

G. How is the age of a horſe known ? 

D. The fir/t year he has his foal's teeth, which are only 
grinders and gatherers : The ſecond, the four foremoſt change 
and appear browner and bigger than the reſt ; 7% third, he 
changes the teeth next to theſe, leaving no apparent foal's 


teeth, but two on each ſide above and two below : The fourth 


year, the teeth next to theſe are chang'd, and no foal's 
teeth are left but one on each fide above and below : At five 


years, his foremoſt teeth are all chang'd, and the tuſhes on 


each fide are compleat; thoſe which come in the places of the 
laft foal's teeth, being hollow, and having a little black 
ſpeck in the midft, and this is called, The mark in a horſe's 
mouth, which continues till eight years of age. At ſir years, 
he puts up new tuſhes, near which appears a little circle of 
young fleſh, at the bottom of a tuſh, {the tuſhes withal being 
white, ſmall, ſhort and ſharp. At even years the teeth are 
all at their full growth, and the mark in the month appears 
very plain. IJ eigbt, all his teeth are full, ſmooth, and 


plain, and the mark ſcarce deſcernable, the tuſhes looking 


yellowiſh. At nine, the foremoſt teeth fhew longer, yel- 
| been and fouler than before, and the tuſhes become blunt- 
iſh, Ai ten, no holes are felt on the inſide of the upper 
tuſhes, which till then, are very ſenſible: Add to this, that 


the temples begin to be crooked and hollow, A? eleven, his 
teeth are very long, yellow, black and foul ; but he will cut 


even, and his teeth ſtand directly oppoſite to one another, 
Al twelve the upper teeth hang over the nether. At 421rtren, 
24600 bs | | 4 the 
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the tuſhes are worn cloſe to his chaps, if he hath been much: 


ridden, otherwiſe they will be black, foul and long. 
G. Are theſe the only means of forming a judgment of 


D No there are other ways of knowing whether a horſe 
be young or old, For inſtance : if the hoof be ſmooth, moiſt, 
hollow, and well-ſounding, it is a ſign of youth. On the 
contrary, if rugged, ar as it were, ſeamed, one ſeam over 
another, and withal dry, foul and ruſty, it is a fign of ol: 
age. Again, take a horſe by the ſtern of his tail, cloſe at 
the ſetting on tothe buttock, and griping it between the finger 
and thumb, if a joint be found to {tick out more than the- 
telt, the big neſs of a nut, the horſe is under ten; but if the- 
joints are ail even, he may be fifteen, The eyes being. 
round, full and ſtaring; the pits that are over them filled, 
ſmooth, and ncaly even with their temples, and no wrinkles. 
to be ſeen, eitherunder ot above, this is a ſure maik of youth, 

The thin being plucked up in any part betwixt the finger and 

thumb, and let 80 again, if it returns ſuddenly to its place, 
and remains without wrinkles, it looks like youth, A dark 
colour'd horſe, growing griſly about the eye-brows, or under 
the mane, or a vhitith horſe growing meanelled, either 
white or black all over, may be inſallibly concluded extremely. 
aged. Laſtly a horſe being young, the bars of his mouth: 
arc ſoft an. allow, otherwiſe they ate deep, and feel hard- 
and rough, 

CG. What diſeaſes ate horſes incident to? 

D. They are ſubject to a great number of diſordera, and: 
25 many of them take their 1iſe from col. is, Iwill give you 
{ſome account of this foundation of ills in the ficſt place: 
cols are contracted ofiner from hard riding than any other 
cauſe, eſpecially when they are afterwards neglected, and 
ry either | in the cold air or a cold ſtable. | 

E. In what manner does a cold make its appearance? 

D. All colds do not affect horſes in the fame manner; 
but whenever the noſe gleets, the kernels about the ears and) 
under the jaws well; when the horſe appears dull and: 
heavy; the eyes watry ; when he is obſtructed in breathing, 
appears feveriſn; works in his flauks; loaths his meat; the 
mouth flimy ; ears and fect cold. — Theſe are undeniable 


8¹ $19 of a cold, 
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G. Are they, when thus diſordered, troubled with a 
cough, as in the human kind ? | 

G. Itis very common for horſes to cough when they have 
taken cold, tho? it is not always a dangerous ſymptom, eſ- 
pecially when he coughs ſtrong, ſnorts, and pricks up his. 
ears, when he is briſk in his motions, dungs and ſtales freely 
and*has a good coat, &c. 

G. Do you truſt the diſorder when theſe ſymptoms ap- 
pear, to be carried off by nature ? 
Di. Bleeding is recommendable, let the ſymptoms be ever 
p good; you are likewiſe to keep the horſe warm, give him 
plenty of warm water, with a handful of oatmeal to every 
gailful, and give feeds of ſcaided bran, malt, &c. 

G. What quantity of blood is neceſlary to be taken from 
X horſe under theſe circumſtances ? 

D. Almoſt two quarts; and if the diſorder continues, y ou 
are to bleed him again, but take not ſo much in quantity as 
hefore, three pints being ſufficient, unleſs the horſe be very 


G. Ia caſe theſe means do not carry off the diſorder, in 
what manner would you proceed then? 

D. If the horſe grows worle, intuſe three ounces of an- 
niſeeds and half a drachm of ſaffron, in a quart of boiling 
water ; let this ſtand four hours, then pour off as much as 
will run clear, add five ounces of honey, and four or five 
poonfuls of the beſt ſweet oil thereto, and give this drink, 
milk- warm, every night for a week; and where a fever is 
{uſpeted, be ſure give two or three ounces of nitre for four 
or five days, in his feeds or water; or diſſolve three or four 
ounces of Cream of Tartar in his water every day for a 
week. ä 
G. What is to be done when the horſe is very coſtive ? 

D. Give the following emollient glyſter, in caſe the 
cream of tartar fails of ſucceſs. 

[ No. 1. J 


Maſhmallows and camomile flowers, of each two ounces z ſweet ſen- 
nel ſeeds and bay-berries, bruiſed, one ounce each; boil theſe in one 
gallon of Water for an hour: When ſettled, add to the liquor half a 
pound of treacle, and a pint of linſeed oil. | [1:45 

ge fore this be adminiſtred, a ſmall hand well oiled, ſhould be 
palicd up the fundament, to bring away any harden'd dung, 
s 8 Which 
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which might otherwiſe obſtru& the paſſage of the glyſter. If 
you find this not ſufficiently laxative, you may give four oun- 
ces of either lenitive electuary, cream of tartar, or purging 
ſalts. It maylikewile be found neceſſary, in order to haſten 


the cure, to give the following cordial ball. 
C Noo] 
Anniſeeds, carrawayſeeds, and greater cardamoms, finely powdered 


of each one ounce ; flour of hrimitone,, two ounces z turmerick in fine 


powder, one ounce and a half; ſaffron, 2 drachms ; Spaniſh-juice, diſ- 
tolved in water, two ounces ; liquorice powder, one ounce ànd a half; 
wheat-flour, a ſufficient quantity to make into a ſtiff paſte, by beating 
all the ingredients well in a mortar. The quantity given to be the fize 
cf a ſmall egg, either in a ball, or diſſolved in a pint of warm ale, 


' You may give this every other day for a week; but care 


is to be taken that the horſe is kept warm, and that his hot. 
maſhes and warm cloathing are continued, t. 

G. Is exerciſe required in this diſorder ? 

D. It the weather be mild, moderate exerciſe does ſervice, 
and fo does frequent rubbing with cloths, eſpecially ahout the 
neck and throat. When you give ſcalded bran, let it be 
put hot into the manger, as the ſteam from thence greatly 
promotes the running, and much forwards the cure, 

G. Should hay be given while thus diſordered ? 

D. Yes; but it ſhould be ſmall in quantity, and good ia 
quality. 

G. Are not rowels of ſervice in colds ?* | 

D. Where horſes are ficfhy, they often do gocd, and fo 
does two or three gentle purges, when the diſorder is pretty 
well removed, in which caſe | adviſe the following : 


[ No. | 
Senna, two ounces ; ſalt of tartar, 3 drachms. Infuſe theſe in a pint 


of boiling water two or three hours; 22 off and diſſolve in it three dun- 


ces of glauber ſalts, and 2 ounces of cream of tartar. 


Fhis is both eaſy and quick in its operation, and preferable 
in all inflammatory caſes, to many other purges, as it paſſes 
into the blood, and operates alſo by urine, 

G. What are the ſymptoms of a fever? 

D. Reſtleſſneſs, parch'd and dry tongue, red and iflnam'd 
eyes, loſs of appetite, high-colour'd urine, made with diffi- 
culty, full and hard pulſe ; and when the horſe dungs often, 


and it comes from him in ſmall hard bits, theſe are undeni- 
ahle ſymptoms of a fever, 4, ; ec 1 B2 
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G. What is the proper method of a cure? 

D. If the horſe be ſtrong, take two or three quarts of 
blood from him, and then give a pint of the following drink 
three or four times a day. 

f { No. 4. ] ; 
Balm, ſage and camomile c π] 'n each, one handful 5 liquorice root 
fliced, half an ounce; falt prun, or nitre, three ounces ; infuſe in 2 


quarts of boiling Water; when almoſt cold ſtrain off and ſqueeze into it 
the juice of two or three lemons, and ſWeeten with honey, | 


You are to give him ſcalded bran in ſmall quantities, and his 
diet in general ſhould be much the ſame as that given in colds, 
"The following is likewiſe given once a day with goodſucceſs, 
L No 5. J ; 
Take 2 ounces of falt of tartar, and one ounce of ſal armoniac; diſſolve 
thele in 2 quarts of water, and afterwards mix it with a pail of river-wa- 
ter, adding a handtul of bran or barley meal thereto. 


If your horſe refuſes to feed, take more blood from him, and 
continue the drinks, to which you. may add two or three: 
drachms of ſaffron; and if his dung be knotty and hard, 
continue the emollient glyſter. Great ſervice has likewiſe 
deen done in fevers by the following opening drink. 

{ No. 6. ] 


Cream of tartar and glauber-ſalts, of each three ounces ; diſſolve in 
water: gruel or barley-water. 


T he day this drink is given, the glyſter ſhould be omitted ; 
neither (ſhould the nitre-drink be taken on the day this is 
adminiſtred, | 

G. What are the ſigns of a recovery in a fever? 

D. Reliſh to food, and taking to lie down, are good figns. 
of recovery. To forward the cure, walk him abroad in the 
air, and give plenty of ſweet litter to reſt him in the ſtable, 

G. Are not ſome kind of fevers more fatal than others? 

D. The compound fever is of a very irregular and 
dangerous nature; and, if unſkilfully managed, often ends. 
in death. | 

G What are the ſymptoms in this kind of fever? 

D. A flow fever, with languiſhing and extreme depreſſi- 
ons; inwardly hot, and outwardly cold; eyes moiſt and lan- 
uid; loſs of appetite,. continual moiſture in the mouth; 
ung ſoft and moiſt, but feldom greaſy ; his ſtaling is often 

irregular, 


, | 
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wregular, ſometimes little, ſomething profuſe, ſeldom high 
f colour'd, but rather pale, with little ſediment. | 
| G. What is the moſt fucceſstul method of cure in this 
\ complicated kind of fever ? : 

D. Moderate bleeding, take a little above a quart at one 
time; but this ſhould be tepeated in proportion to his ſtrength, 
cough, or any tendency to inflammation. After the ſecond. 
bleeding the feyer-drink has often been given with good 
ſucceſs ; and that is much mended. by adding thereto half 
an ounce of ſalt of wormwood, and two drachms of ſaffron 
and camphire ; ſealded or raw bran ſhould be given for his 
feed, and hay that is very good, and only a ſmall. handful. 
at a time. His drink ſhould be thin water gruel, ſcarce 
milk-warm, with a ſpoonful of lemon juice to every pail- 
ſull. If you find this treatment does not anſwer, and the: 
borſe grows worſe, give the following drink: 

No. 7. 
Take camphire one 1 diſſolve 22 rectified ſpirit of Wine, then: 


gradually pour ona pint of diſtilled vinegar warmed, and give for 2 doſes. 
ö The quantity of camplure may be increaſed occaſionally. 
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If the horſe be coſtive, recourſe muſt be had to elyficrs, or 
| the opening drink; or ſhould he purge, take cate not to ſup- 


* 
al 


preſs it if moderate; but it by countenance the horſe prows 
weak, diaſcoraium is given with very great ſucceis. You 
ate to take notice that camphire is a vet y powerſul and eflec- 
tual remedy in theſe kind of horſe-fevers, bein, particularly 
calculated to promote the ſecretions of urine and perſpiration. 
It does great ſcrvice in malignant fevers, by giving motion to 
{tzgnan; humours in the moſt remote parts, and promoting 

A their expulſion by the common outlets; and nitre has been 
3 advantageouſly joined with it in many caies. During this 

| diſorder tegard ſhould be had to his ſtaling; if it be too great 
in quantity, as it often depreſſes the ſpirits, it ought to be 
chegued by proper reſtringents, or preparing his drinks with 
lime water (fee the Article Lime-water) but if it happens 
that he tales ſo little as to occaſion a ſwelling of his body and 
legs, you are to adminiſter the foltowing drink: 


2 * : & 


| (No. 8.) 

, ©! wrune!]a, or nitre, ane ounce; juniper berries, and venice-turpen- 
* el Sof each one ounce; make into a ball with oil of amber. 

7 Ihree or four of theſe balls may be given at proper intervals 


with 


N 
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with a decoction of maſhmallows, ſweetened with honey. 
But notwithitanding the greateſt care and ſkill, this fever 


carries off many brave horſes. 

G. What are the bad ſymptoms in this fever ? 
D. Loſs of fleſh and appetite, and being hide-bound-; 
frequent fneezings ; when a diſcoloured gleet is diſcharged 
from the noſtrils ; ſwellings about the joints; eyes looking 


fixed and dead; ſtinking breath; tail raiſed and quivering ; 


and when a purging enſues, with a diſcharge of fztid, dark. 


- colour'd matter; theſe are bad ſigns, and accounted irreco- 


verable. 

G. Is there not a fever of the intermitting kind among 
horſes? | 

D. The fever I have been ſpeaking of is many times 
brought to intermit. : 

G. How do you proceed in ſuch caſes ? 

D. As ſoon as the fit is over I immediately give an ounce 
of jeſuit's bark, and 1epeat every five or fix hours, till the 
horſe has taken at leaſt fix ounces ; ard ſhould irruptions or 
ſwellings appear, you are to promote them, theſe being 
good ſymptoms at the decline of a fever, denoting a termi- 


nation of the diſtemper, and that no farther medicines are 


wanting. | 
G. Ll remember an epidemic cold and fever among horſes 


in the years 1744 and 1760, and many of them were cured. 


by high bleeding and roweling. 
D. I had many horſes in hand myſelf at the time you 
mention, and all did well: I uſed high bleeding, and gave 


an ounce of nitre two or three times a day in his water. To 


finiſh the cure I purged with the cooling purge, adding 
thereto an ounce of anniſeeds bruiſed, than which there can 
be nothing better given. I have often known a ſingle doſe 
carry off a cold and flight ſever, 


G. What are thy thoughts of the hunter you have in hand 


that was troubled fo violently with the gripes. 
D. The doctor who firſt viewed the horſe was miſtaken 
as well as you, in calling his diſorder the gripes: It was a 


pleurily and inflammation in the lungs, but many have fal- 
len into the like miſtakes. | 


G. How then are the gripes to be diſtinguiſhed from th 
Pleuritic diſorders ?: aw | 


D. The- 
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D. The gnip'd horſe often lies down and rolls; and 
when in violent pain he will have convulſtve twitches, his 


eyes being turned up, and limbs ſtretched out, as if he was 


dying ; bis ears and feet are often hot, and frequently ex- 
tremely cold ; he falls into ſweats, and then into cold damps, 


he often attempts to ſtale and dung, but with great pain and 


difficulty; and nature ſeldom carries off theſe bad ſy mptoms 
without ſome aſſiſtance. 

G. What are the ſymptoms in a pleuricy ? DE 

D. In that diforder, a horſe's ears and feet are always: 
hot, his mouth parched and dry, his pulſe hard and quick; 
he will make many motions tolie down, yet afterwards runs 
back as far as the collar will permit, and make not the 
leaſt offer to change his poſture, but ſtands panting with 
ſhort ſtops, and a diſpoſition to cough, till he has relief, or. 
drops down, 

G. What are the ſymptoms of inflamed lungs ? 

D. Many of the ſymptoms are the ſame as in a pleurily, 
except that the horſe, in the beginning, is leſs active, and 
ſeldom or never offers to lie down; he breathes with great 
difficulty, and has generally ſpeaking, a ſhort cough, when 
he opens his mouth a ropy flime will run plentifully out ; he 
gleets alſo at the noſe a diſcoloured thin matter, which ſticks 
like glue to the inſide of his noſtrils; and his ears and feet. 
very cold, and at other times in damp ſweats, 

G. What is the method of cure for the inflamed lungs ? 

D. Both theſe diforders require nearly the ſame treatment 
to compleat acure, and depend very much on ſpeedy, large 
and repeated bleedings. Firſt, take near 3 quatts of blood; 
the next day take about two more; and if the ſymptoms do 
not appear more favourable, you are to follow bleeding, but 
not exceed a quart at onetime. Horſes, growa weak by 
age or infirmities, you are to bleed oftener, but conſiderably 
leſs in quantity, Mr. Gibſon recommends rowels, one on 
each fide the breaſt, and one on the belly, He likewiſe or- 
ders a bliſtering ointment to be rubbed all over his briſket,. 
upon the foremoſt ribs, | 

G. What diet is proper in this diſorder? pres 
D. Both diet and medicines ſhould be cooling, attenua- 
ting, relaxing, and diluting; and he ſhould have warm. 
maſhes, and plenty of thin gruel, as in the fever. Ihe fol- 
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lowing balls have been given two or three times a day with 
great ſucceſs. ; 
(No. 9.) 


Spirmaceti and nitre, of each one ounce; oil of auniſeed, thirty drops; 
honey, ſufficient to make a ball. | 


After having given one of theſe balls you are to give the horſe 
about a pint of thin barley- water, in which four or five eggs 
and two ounces of liquorice-root have been boiled, add to 
this the juice of two lemons. You ate conſtantly to admi- 
niſter this drink, a few minutes aſter you give the ball above 
mentioned. A ſtrong decoction of the 1attle-ſnake root has 
done much good in pleuritic diſorders, and may be given to 
full two quarts a day, ſweeten'd with honey. Itis by many 
reckon'd a grand ſpecific ; and indeed, it merits eſteem, as 
it moſt aſſuredly at enuates the blood, and diſperſes the in- 
flammation. Emollient glyſters, with nitre and cream of 
tartar, have likewiſe been found benchcial. 

G. Does the horſe linger long under the ſe diſorders ? 

D. If te is not relieved in a few days, the inflammation 
generally terminates in a gangrene, or collection of matter 
which, for want of expectoration, generally ſuſlocates him. 

G. Is nothing more to be done than what vou have alrea- 
dy preſcribed, while the horſe is thus difordered ? 

D. If the horſe does not take to his feed after giving him 
the medicines already mention'd, but continues hot and 
ſhort-breath'd, bleed. him again, and give him the following 
purging glyſter. | | 

No. 10.) | 

Senna and maſnamallows, of each two ounces ; fennel and bay-ber- 
ries, of each one ounce; boil theſe in two quarts of water for about an 
hour, pour of the clear part, and add thereto four ounces ef purging 
falts, two ſpoonfuls of ſyrup of buckthorn berries, and half a pint of 

good linſeed oil. 


If you find this does ſervice, it may be repeated again the: 
next day but one. You may offer him ſcaled bran, and a 
very ſmall quantity of choice hay for his feed; and it he takes 
it, you may leave off the pectoral ball, 
S. How is this diſcovered ? 

D. By its ſymptoms, which are, a remarkable ſtiffneſs of 
the body and fore legs; ſometimes with a ſhort, dry, and 
very troubleſome cough, and a ſhrinking, when handled in 
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thoſe parts. If not well cured, - it lays the foundation of 
what is called a cheſt-founder. 

G. How is this diſorder cured ? 

D. Bleeding, foft pectorals, and gentle purges, are the 
internal rjemedies; and externally, the parts atfected may 
be bathed with equal parts of ſpirits of fal- a- moniac, and 
ointment of maſhmallows, or oil of camomite. 

G. What are the maſt approved cures for coughs ? 

D. Bleeding plentifully in moſt cates is recommendable ; 
but ſhould the horſe be very low in fleſh, it is to be done more 
ſparingly. Then I adviſe the following alterative purgs. 

| ( No. 11. ) 

Take gumgalbanum, ammoniacuin, and affafcetida, of each two 
drachms; alozs, one ounce; tation, half a drachm ; oil of anniſeeds, 
and balſam of ſulphur, one drachm each, with honey falticient to make 
mto a ball, 


Theſe may be given two or three times a week ; and ine 

days you do not adminiſter this ball, give one of the fol- 

lowing every morning: 
| „No. 13.) 

Take cinnabar of antimony, finely levigated, five ounces; gumam- 

moniacum, galbanum, and allafoetida, of each one ounce and half, juice 

cf garlick, half a ſpoonful ; make palte for balls with honey, 


By this method I rarely fail of curing coughs, though they 
are ever ſo troubleſome, or of ſo long ſtanding. Moderate ex- 
erciſe and diet is to be obſerved ; give hay in very ſmall quan- 
tities, and now and then ſcalded bran, as in the fever, Oc. 
G. As I find bleeding is recommendable in a great num- 
ber of caſcs, I ſhould be glad te have ſome account of the 
operation. | | 
D. Theveins in a horſe are very numerous, but thoſe 
we open in diſorders arc, 1. The temple-vein, 2. eye-vein, 
3. palate-vein, 4. neck-vein, 5. breaſt-vein, 6. plate vein, 
7, {}nk-vein, 8. coronet veins, 9. hoof-veins, 10. ſpur- 


'veins, 11. kidney-veins, 12. (pavin-veins, 23. flank-veins, 


14. hanch-veins, 15. tail-veins, and 16. the ſetlockveins. 
The firſt is opened in all manner of cold diſeaſes in the 


head; ſecond, opened in diſorders of the eyes; thud, in 
diſorders of the head, brain, or ſtomach ;+ fourth, the com- 


mon place of bleeding for numerous diforders ; fifth, open- 


ed in fevers, or when a horle is ſick at heart; fixth, open- 
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ed to relieve foundering in the feet, or other diſorders of 
the limbs; ſeventh, opened for ſplents, mallandar, c. 
eighth, opened in ring-bones, &c. ninth, opened likewiſe 
to rejieve foundered feet; tenth, to relieve ſpur-galling, 
foundering, Sc. eleventh, opened to relieve diſorders in the 
kidnies; twelfth, opened to relieve the blood-ſpaven ; 
thirteenth, to remove grief in the reins or fillets; four- 
teenth, opened in conſumptions of the fleſh ; fifteenth, open- 

ed for the ſhedding of the hair, or mangineſs; and the ſtx- 
teenth, opened to relieve ſtiffneſs, or tiring. 

G. I have heard mnch of the new method of curing the 
glanders by trepanning ; do you imagine it will anſwer what 
is ſaid of it ? | 

D. Very far from it! It was firſt invented by La Foſle, 
farrier to the king of France, and has lately been practiſed in 
England, with fo Jitle ſucceſs, that now it is not regard - 
ed, notwithſtanding the romantieſtories in its favour, we find 
in a mall boo ot lartiery, the compiler of which feems to 
be ſo extravagantiy fond of French novelty, that heglories in 

this horſe killing ſcheme of monſieur's; and aſſerts, that 
the glanders never had, nor very likely would have met with 
a Cure, had it not been for this ingenious Frenchman. 

G. ls trepanning a dangerous operation; 

D. La Foffe favs not; and ſo does one of our countrymen, 
who has lately commenced horſe doctor. It appears La Foſſe 
has very little to boaſt of from his nine or ten years toil and 
endleſs ſtudy, he having trepanned only three horſes all that 
time : And, according.to his own account, after the cure 

| was nearly compleated, they were all three knock'd on the 
head. And ſhould we take the advice of our countryman, 
and go to trepanning, we ſhould moſt certainly occaſion a 
Tearcity of horſes-. n | 

G. What are the true ſymptoms of a glander'd horſe ? 

D. A plentiful diſcharge of matter from the noſe, which 
is either white, yellow, or greeniuh, and often tinged with 
blood. When the diſeaſe is of long ſtanding, the matter be- 
comes blackiſh, and very fætid; the bh rſe is always attend- 
ed with a ſwelling of the kernels or glands under the jaws ; 
but in other reſpects he may be healthy, found aud look well, 
unleſs the diſtemper has been of long continuance. But to 
proceed to a real, ſafe, Engliſh cure, you ate hrit to take 

| | Notice, 
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notice, that this diſorder is cauſed by an inflammation of the 


. glands and membrane that lines the noſtrils and theſe cavi- 


ties; which if not ſeaſonably diſperſed, forms matter, and 

will ulcerate and erode the bones, cauling them to become 

rotten, Sc. for want of a free diſcharge to unload the cavi- 
ties, and of proper applications to cleanſe and deterge the ul- 

cers. La Fofle owns, that when the bones become rotten, it 

will then be the beſt way to diſpatch the horſe to ſave both 

expence and trouble, and that there is no e in ſuch 

caſe, of curing by the trepan: and on the other hand he 
owns, that a cute readily takes place by eaſy and gentle 
medicines, where the bones are not impaired : I fay, as this 
js exactly the caſe, may we not juſtly aſſeit, that the trepan 
is both a uſeleſs and a barbarous inſtrument ? 

G. I never ſaw but two horſes trepanned ; one died under 
the opcration, and another was knocked on the head. 

D. I have lately ſeen four hories and three mares trepan- 
ned, and ix of them died in about a week after tne op:rar 
tion, he other I have no account of, 

G. What is your method of cure for this diforder ? 

D The method of cure 1 Shall lay down has lately cured 
upwards of fifty horſes out of threeicorez and provided my 
directions are carefully obſerved, | I very. much queſtion 
if one ina hundred would miſs of a cure, You are firſt to 
procure a cloſe warm table, keep the horſe a day or two 
with ſmall quantities of choice hay, and ſcalded bran ; ; then 
over night blow up his nottrils as much atlarabacca, in tine 
powder, as will lie on a fixpence, and repeat it again in the 
morning, his drink to be a weak lime- water; and this you 
may follow four or five days: I hentake two ounces of ele- 
campane-roots, boil them in a quart of milk till they are 
ſolt enough to mingle with it, which you are to give to the 
horſe while it is warm ; continue theſe threeor four days, and 
aſterwards give Markham's mots- water, which is thus pre- 
pared : Take two bandiuls of white mots, which grows on 


old oaken pales, and boil it in two quaits of milk till near 
one quart be waſted ; then ſtrain it, Iqueeze the moſs well, 


and give it the hoſe muk warm, This vou may continue 4 
or five days, and about an hour alter you have given the 
driuk each day, proceed us lollows : take the quantity of a. 


| puller s egg of good tweet butter, and about hall an ounce of 


brimſtone, 


\ 
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brimſtone, well powder'd, and work theſe very well together : 


into a falve; then take two clean gooſe feathers, the longeſt 


you can procure, and make a hole in each, at the quill ends, 


and faſten two long threads thereto, having done thus, an- 
noint the feathers with your falve, till they are well ſoaked 
therewith, and after this roll them in dry powder of brimſtone 
You are now to open the horſe's noſtrils, and thruſt up the 
feather ends intc his head ; and the threads which are at the 
quill ends you are to faſſen on the top of the horſe's head, 
which keeps the feathers from dropping out. It is requiſite, 
if the weather be mild, to ride your horſe for an hour or two, 
morning and evening ; and when you bring him to his ſtable, 
let him ſtand about half an hour before you take out the 
feathers, then give him a little hay, ſprinkled with urine, 
and after that a little ſcalded bran. During this operation, it 
would forward the cure, if you bathe his head with ſpirits of 
wine camphorated, and afterwards conhne his head over a 
tub of hot grains, in ſuch a manner as he may have the be- 
nefit of the ſteam ariſing from them. Proceed in this manner 
| for eight or nine days, and you need not doubt of a compleat 

cure: But to prevent a relapſe, and to decoy the humours 
from their own channel, I adviſe a rowel; after which, 
give one of the following alterative balls every other gay for 
a week : 

[ No. 13. ] 

Turbith mineral, one drachm; diapente, one ounce ; make into a 

ball with honey, 


You may then let your horſe reſt four or five days, and after 
give him about two ounces of nitre a day, either in his corn, 
water, or a ball, as you like beſt ; but, however given, it 
muſt be finely powder'd : If made into a ball, it is to be done 


with honey, and thus you have a ſure cure, at a trifling ex- 


pence, and very little trouble. 

G. It is ſaid you have a never-failing cure for greaſe in the 
heels: I ſhould be glad if you would communicate it to me. 
D. I was always a friend to a horſe, and zs I perceive you 
are very diligent in acquiring cures for their diſorders, I will 

put it into your power to do the beaſt ſervice, and yourſelf 
credit. It has been often ſaid to be incurable, like the glan- 
ders; but I can prove the contrary, as I have done in that 


diſorder, without calling in a Frenchman to my aſſiſtance. 
| You 
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You are firſt to cleanſe the heels of a horſe thus diſordered 
with bran and water, as warm as the beaſt can bear it, and 


the waſh is much more efficacious, if the Fran has been 


| 


il waſh'd and bath'd therewith twice every day; and after the 


boil'd for ſome time in the water, and about a quarter of a 
pound of hog's lard diſſolv'd therein; let the heels be well 


horſe has ſtood ſome time, and his heels are quite dry, rub 


them twice a day with the following ointment: 


{ No. 14 


Verdigriſe, four ounces ; of the ſharpeit vinegar ſix ounces; hovey x 


; pound; let them all boil over a gentle fire to à duſky colour, adding to- 


wards the latter end, tincture of myrrh, roch allum, and (al. armoniac, 
of each half an ounce; mix them well, and make into an ointment. 


During the time you externally apply this ointment, it will 
be very recommendable to give the following ſweetening 
drink every day for five or {ix weeks, as it comes for a trifle, 
and does much ſervice, 
No kg. 
Shavings of guaiacum two pounds; liquorice- root bruifed three oun- 


ces; crude antimony, groſly powde1'd, and put into a bag, one pound: 
boil them in ten quarts of clear water about an hour, and keep the de- 


* -coction pon the ingredients in a clean earthen veſlel for ule, 


You are to give three or four hornfuls two or three times a 
day: and after the heels have been dreſs d a week with the 
ointment, you ſhould waſh them very well with the follow- 
ing lotion twice a day for eight or nine days ſucceſſively. 
R a 
Cream of tartar four ounces, ſublimate ſour drachms; diſſolve theſe 
in two quarts of ſpring water, and bathe the heels often therewith. 


Before you uſe this lotion, it is the beſt way to waſh the 
heels very well with hot water and bran to cleanle them of 
the greaſy ointment ; and the lotion does more ſervice when 
uſed hot ; but then you are to take care you don't ſtand over 
the ſteam, it being of a very pernicious nature; and it is 
2 to rub the heels either with a ſoft bruſh, or a piece of 
punge. 

G. Is this cure to be depended on in all at” 

D. In my whole praQtice it has very ſeldom Falld.. t 

G. In the caſes it fail'd, did you give up the cure, or 
did you ſucceed by other remedies ? THe 


1 | 
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D. I have cur'd in many defperate caſes, after being 


deem'd incurable by feverai others, by the means I have al- 


ready mention'd; and the addition of a waſh made of the 
powder of burnt (or rather dry'd) ſpunge. 

G. How is this waſh prepard ? 

H. You are to procure ſome ſmall cuttings uf ſpunge, 


tlie larger pieces being dear, and dry them in an oven ti!l 
hard and criſp, then 
[No. 17. 
Take half an ounce of the powder of ſpunge, and diffolve it in a quart 


of ſpring-· water; add thereto honey and vitriol, of each one ounce, and 
waſh the heels often therewith, 


As theſe ovſtinate caſes generally come from ſome internal 
cauſe, TI adviſe bleeding, roweling, and frequent purging ; 
end give the nitre either in ball, meat, or water, as before 
mention d. 

G. What are the ſymptoms when you ſuſpect the greaſe 
to proceed from ſome interna] cauſes ? 

D. The legs are much gorged; the hair ſtares up, is pen- 
feather'd, and has a large ſinking dif harge, from deep and 
ſoul ſores: hence a dropſical ſtate of tne blood is ſuſpected, 
and a general bad diipoſition of the blood and juices. 

G. Does not often lying down forward the cure ? 

D. Very much; Dr, Bracken has thought fit ſo material 
that he has given the fol! owing directions to oblige the horſe 
to lie down, v:z. tie up on? of his fore feet cloſe, and faſten 
a cord about the other ſetlock, bringing the other end of it 
over the horſes ſhoulders ; then let him be hitur kick'd with 
your foot behind that knee, at the fame time pulling his ::ofe 
ſtrongly to the manger, you bring him upon his knees, 
where he ſhould be held till he is tir'd, but if hg ſhould not 
lie down ſoon, let him be thruſt filewaysagainit his quarters 
to throw him over; by forcing him down ſeveral times in 
this way, you may teach him to he down at the ſame words 

ou ft uſed for that purpoſe. Other means are recommen- 
ded for this purpoſe, ſuch as tying the horſe's tail with a cord 
touching his ſkin with oil of vitriol, c. 
G. Is the greaſe the only diſorder in the heels of horſes ? 
D. No; they are often troubled with ſcratches, crown- 


ſcabs and rat-tails. Scratches are cur'd nearly by the ſame . 
en as the greaſe; ; the heels are kept ſupple with Cur- 
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rier's dubbing ; and in obſtinate caſes, the following oint- 
ment may be made uſe of. 


{ No, 18. ] 


Venice turpentine, four ounces ; quſckſilver one ounce z incorporate 
well together by rubbing ſame time; and then add honey and ſheep's 
ſuet, of each two ounces. 


* Anoint twice a dav; and if the horſe is Beſhy, bleed and 
purge; if in a bad ſtate, give the alterative ball No. 13; 
r continue the nitre, as directed in page 27. 

G. What is the crown-fcrab, and how cur'd 7 


D. It is a ſharp, itching humour, that breaks out round 
the coronet. 
{ No. 19. ] | 


Take maſhmallows and yellow baſilicon equal parts, ſpread them in 
3tow, and lay all round the coronet. 


Give the ball No. 27, and afterwards the following diuretic 
drink, and the cure is compleated. 


[ No. 20. ] 

Take four ounces of yellow roſin; one ounce cf fal prunel, grind 
them together wich an oiled peitle, add a hachm of oil of amber, and 
give it in a pint of forge- water eveiy morning, foiing two hours betore 
and after taking, and ride moderatelv. 


„ 


(3, How are rat-tails known ? 
D. They are excreſſences which run from the pattern to 
the middle of the ſhanks; there are two forts, one dry, the 
| other moiit, the dry kind is cur'd by the following mercuri- 
22! Ointment, 
* L. No. 245-1 
Quicłkſilver one ounce; venice turpentine half an ounce; rub thera 
together in a mortar till the globules of the quickſilver diſa ppear ; then 
add two onnes of hog's lard 


— 


[The moiſt kind is cute] by the following drying waſh and 


ointment. Ot 
[ No. 22. 


Pour off the clear par into a boitle, add thereto a pint of camphorated 
ſpirits of wine, the ſame quantity of vinegar, and two ounces of ÆEgyp- 
{ticum, | 


The Ointment. 


Honey four ounces ; red-lead powder'd two ounces ; verdi- 


Sriſe, in fine powder, one ounce ; mix theſe well together 
and rhey are fit for uſe. | ry 


— +4 


It 


Take half an ounce of roman vitriol, diſſolve it in a pint of water; 


* 
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If the hardneſs does not ſubmit to theſe medicines, ſome ad- 
viſe the uſe of the knife; but in ſuch caſe I rather adviſc 
the following ointment, which rarely fails, 
No. 23. 
Black ſoap four ounces; quick lime two ounces ; vinegar ſufficient 
to make an omtmen}. 


G. It is ſaid my many that broken-winded horſes are 


incurable ; what is your opinion of this diforder ? 

D. Some caſes will not admit of a cure. 

G. What are thoſe ? 

D. Where the diſorder is occaſion'd by an uncommon 
ſize of the heart and lungs, which obſtructs the free action 
of the midtiff: In this caſe, little more is to be done than 
palliating the ſymptoms, and mitigating the violence. 

G. What do you recommend in this caſc ? 

D. Sparing diet, moderate exerciſe, and being kept con- 
ſtantly abroad; if you have hay, let it be very ſparingly, and 
wetted with urine; and either ſalts, cream of tartar, or 
lemon-juice, in the water, do great ſervice : you may like- 
wiſe give the admirable ball inſerted in page 31, which is a 
certain cure, except where the diſorder takes its riſe fron: 
the cauſe I have juſt mention'd. 

G. Is there nothing more to be done, than what you 
have ſpoken of? | | 

D. Three or four cloves of garlick given in their feed, 
or two or three ounces of it boil'd in a quart of fkimm'd 
milk, and tar-water given every other day for three weeks 


or a month, often does great ſervice ; and fo does the fol- 


lowing alterating purging ball, which may be given once a 


- fortnight, - 


{ No. 24. ] 
Succotrine aloes five drachms, myrrh galbanum, and ammoniacum, 
of each two drachms, bay-berries half an ounce, make into a ball with 
a ſpoonful of oil of amber, | 


G. Is this diſorder eaſy diſcover'd in the beginning ? 

D. Yes, and eaſily cur'd : before a broken wind appears 
it is common for a horſe to have an obſtinate dry cough; a 
diſpoſition to foul feeding; eating litter, and drinking much 


water; but bleeding and giving the bail mention'd in p. 31, 


prove an effectual cure. 8 
4 G. How 


— 
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will {tart and fly at every thing, and theſe laſt are dangerous 


day, as much aflarabacca as will lie on a ſhilling : And, to 
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G. How is the conſumption in horſes cur'd ? 

D. Bleeding in very ſmall quantities, and often; feeding 
in the ſalt-marſhes; giving tar-water for a conſiderable 
time, and at intervals, an ounce of the following powder 
twice a day. 


25 


[ No. 25. ] 
Native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, one pound; powder very 
fine, and add the fame quantity of guaiacum and are, 


G. How are the ſtaggers diſcover'd * 
moſt eftectual cure? | 
D. Drowſine(s; watry eyes; a diſpoſition to reel; fee- 
blenels ; bad appetite, the head frequently hanging or reſt- 
ing on the manger ; diſpoſition to rear up, and apt ta fall 
zack when handled about the head; theſe are the common 
ſymptoms in the ſtaggers. But if the diforder proceeds from 
wounds or bruiſes on the head, or matter on the brain, be- 
fies the above ſymptoms, the horſe will be frantick by fits, 


And what is the 


caſes, and fo arc thoſe when hortes fall down ſuddeply, and 
work violently at their flanks, without being able to 11ie, 

G. What is to be done in theſe cales ? 

D. The veils are to be empty'd as ſoon as poſfible, by 
ſtriking the vcins in feyeral parts at once, and bleeding to full 
four quarts; to raiſe up the horſe's head and ſhoulders, and 
ſuppo:ung them with plenty of ſtraw. After the it, cut 
rowets ; and give glyſters night and morning, prepared with 
a ilrong decoction of ſenna and ſalt, or the purging glyiter, 
Lt Will allo forwarÞthe cure to blow up his noſtrils, once a 


prevent a relaple, give an cunce of equal parts of cinnabar 
of antimony and of gum guaiacum. | 
G. What are the ſymptoms of convulſions ? 
D. In convulfions the neck is ſtiff and cramp'd and a 


immoveable, and frequently knots will ariſe on th © .atoff 
nous part thereof; the muſcles in general will be ir tandi- 


W. uch pul- 
nas if najl'q 
* Aight ark Over 


led, cramped, and ſtretched, that the hoiſe lo- 
to the ground; his ſkin is drawn fo extreme” 
his body, that it is very difficult to move 
and ſtradling; and on forcing him to 1 : 
fall at every ſtep; his eyes are fo fig? 4 ve, heisr cad 
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the muſcles, as gives him a deafneſs in his looks, he ſnorts 


and ſneezes very often, and pants continually, with ſhort- 


. neſs of breath; and this ſymptom often increaſes till the 


horſe falls down dead, 
G. By what means is the horſe relieved ? 
D. If fleſhy you are to bleed plentifully, if not more ſpa- 


, rively ; and give the following nervous ball, 


[ No 26. ] 


Aſſa-foetida half an ounce ; Ruſſia caſtor, powder'd, two drachms ; 


.. valzzian-root, powder'd, one ounce ; make into a ball with honey and 


oll of amber. 


Vou are to give this ball twice a day at firſt, and then once, 
it is to be waſh'd down with a deccQion of miſletoe, or va- 
lerian, ſweeten'd with liquorice, or honey; an cunce of aſ- 
ſa· fœtida may likewiſe be tied up in a piece of ſtrong coarle 


linen- bag, and put behind his grinders to champ on. To 


keep the body open, give the emollient glyſler No. 1; or 
the purge, No. 3. 


G. It is ſaid theſe diſorders often ariſe from bots and 
worms: Have you met with any inſtances of this kind ? 
D. A great many; but where this appears to be the caſe, 
I give the following mercurial ball, 
| . No. 27. } 
Mercutius dulcis, and philonium, of each half an ounce ; make into 


= ball with conſerve of roſes, You ,may give halt the quantity in five 
or ſix days after. | 


I then give the following infuſion, three or four horns twice 
a day, which I continue till the ſymptoms abate ; and the 


nervous ball may be given till the cure is compleated. 
{ No. 28 


-Penny- w 1 and rue, of each two handfuls; camomile flowers one 
handful ; aſſa- fœtida and caſtor, of each half an ounce ; ſaffron and li- 


"Fg orice- root ſliced, of each two drachms, infuſe theſe in two quarts of 


boiling water, and pour off from the ingredients as you uſe it, 


[Repeated {iRions are alſo very ſerviceable in convulſive diſ- 
orders; and che following emollient liniment has been often 
uſed with much, ſucceſs. 


[ No. 29. 


Nerve and maſhmallow' ointment, of each four ounces, oil of amber 


G. 1 
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G. I have heard you have a certain remedy ſor diſorder 
in the eyes; I ſhould be glad to know in what manner youu 
proceed? 

D. If the horſe is fleſhy, bleeding is neceſſary; give the 
cooling drink, and bathe the eye and the eye lids with a 
clean ſpunge dipp'd in the following repelling eye-water, 

N 29-1 
Roſe buds two drachms ; infuſe theſe in half a pint of plantain-water 


boiling hot; when cold, pour oft the infuſion, and add to it one ſcruple 
of tugar of lead, 


Sir Hans Sloane's ointment has likewiſe been us'd with great 
ſucceſs in diſorders of the eyes of horſes.“ 

G. How is the drink prepared you give in the gripes that 
has afforded reliet after many other medicines failed ? 

D. It is the drink very deſervedly recommended by Bur- 
don, and made thus: 

[No. 31. 

Boil an onnce of pepper, or ginger, in a quart of milk; add thereto 

a handful of fait, and half a pint of tweet oil. 


This is to be given warm; it ſoon purges, and certainly af- 
fords relief. In the dry gripes it will be alfo neceſſary to emp- 
ty the {trait gut with a ſmall hand well oiled, and likewite 
to give a emollient oily glyſter. 

G. What is the belt method of cure for the farcy ? 

D. Large bleedings, eſpecially if the horſe be fleſhy ; af- 
ter bleeding give three or four ounces of cream of tartar «114 
tenitive eJectuary z3 you may give this-every other day for a 
fortnight; then give three ounces of nitre aday for a month, 
and anoint the buds and twellings with the following oint- 
ment morning and evening, | 


[ No. 32. ] 
Ointment of elder four ounces ; oil of turpentine twoounces, ſugarof 


lead half an ounce; white vitriol, powder'd, two drachins; mix heir 
well together, and it is fit for ule, 


But when this diſorder becomes inveterate, nothing excecds 
mercurial and antimonial medicines. | 


G. Do the ſtrangles and vives differ much in ſymptoms, 
or cure? 


B 2 D. The 


* You may find it at the end of the Receipts, 
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D. The ſtrangles moſt commonly bes in wi welli 
between the jaw bones, and often 8 * Ld: regs. 
the tongue; they occaſion great heat and pain; and ll 

matter is form'd, the horſe {waitows with great difficul 
The vives differ from the ſtrangles only in this ; the . . 
lings of the kernels under the ears (which a . he p. 22 
firſt chiefly affected Ne by 

y attected) ſeldom come to matter, but diſperſe b 

warm cloathing, anointing with aabaallow ointment a 1 
"A moderate bleeding or two, But ſhould the kiforder be 
- £00 malignant to be carried off by theſe means, you may 
anoint with the mercurial ointment, No. 18. BY 5 
: G. Does the cure of the ſtran gles differ from that of the 
VIVES : 
D. In the ſtrangles, nature is to be aſſiſted in bringing 
the ſwellings to maturity, by Iceeping them conſtantly moitt 
with ointment of maſhmallovys, and keeping the head and 
neck cover'd warm. It the iwelling come to matter flowly, 
the following ſupperating poultice may be applied hot twice 


a day, 
[ No. 33. ] 
Take the leaves of maſhmallows eight handſuls; white lilly root half 
a pound; linſeed and fenugreek ſeed, bruifed, of each four Once ; 
boi! them in two quarts of water till the whole is pulpy, and add for: 
ounces of ointment of maſhmallows, and a ſufhcient quantity of kin-'s 
lard to pred eit its growing ſtiff and dry. 0 


Matter being formed, and the diſcharge made freely, dreſs 
with the following digeſtive oinunent ſpread on tow, con- 


tinuing the poultice over it. 
[ No. 34. ] 


Roſin and Burgundy pitch, of each one pound and quarter; honey 
And common turpentine, each fix ounces ; yellow wax four ounces z 
hog's lard three quarters of a pound; verdigriſe; finely powder'd, one 
ounce ; melt the ingredients together, but don't put in the verdigriſe till 
removed ſrom the fire, and chen it is to be ſtirred in by degrees till the 


whole is cd.“ 1 


If the fever run high, take away a moderate quantity of 
blood, and dilute with plenty of barley-water, mafhes, &c. 


G. ls bleeding neceſſary in the mange? 
D. I uſually take away three or four pounds of blood, 
ve a mild purge once a week for five or fix weeks, 


and gi ge once a week 
ollowing. A ſulphur ointment is alſo neceſſary, and to 
| | cĩeanſe 
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cleanſe and purify the blood, I give antimony and ſulphur 
for ſome weeks after; and this method ſeldom fails of curing. 

G. What is the fafeſt cure for the poll-evil ? 

D. Ifit proceeds from blows, bruiſes, &c. bathe the ſwel- 
ling often with hot vinegar ; if you perceive an ouzing thro? 
the ſkin, uſe two parts vinegar, one part ſpirits of \ wine ; 
and if there be an itching. heat and inflammation, you are 
to bleed, and ap ly poultices of bread, milk, and elder- 
flowers; you are likewiſe to give the Mercuri ball, and re- 
peat it occaſionally. But, it there are ſigns of matter, the 
beſt method then is to fœrbear purging, and apply the ripen- 
ing poultice , till it con, es to maturity and burſt of itſelf, or 
1s opened with. a knife, but great care ſhould be taken to 
avoid the tendinous ligament that runs along the neck under 
the'mane; when the matter is on both ſides, ſo muſt the 
opening, and the ligament remain undivided. It ſometimes 
happens, that a ſecond inciſion is requir'd; in which caſe 
dreſs with the common digeſtive of turpentine, honey and 
tincture of myrrh, and after digeſtion, with the precipitate 
ointment, or waſh the fore with the following made hot, 
and fill up the cavity with tow ſoak'd therein, 

L No. 35. ] 
Vinegar, or Spirits of wine, half.a pint, white vitriol, diſſolred in 


ſpring water, half an ounce, tincture of myrrh, four ounces z orit may 
be made (har per, by adding mote vitriol. 


Mr. Gibſon was fo fond of this waſh, that he declares he 
has cur'd a great number of horſes without any other for- 
mality of dreſſing, than waſhing with this twice a day, and 
laying over the part a quantity of tow, ſoak'd in vinegar, and 
the white of eggs beat together. 

G. Do you approve of firing in e bone ſpavin ? 

D. I always uſe the following ov1tnent firſt, and ſhould 
it fail of ſucceſs, the ſwelling may be 7 fired with a thin 
iron, fixed very deep into the ſubllance, 


r [ No. 35. 
Take nerve and maſhmali:w ointment, of each two ounces, quicks 
ven one ounce, well broke with an ounce of venice turpentine, Spaniſh 


ſies powder'd, a drachm and a alf, ſublimate one drachm, oil of ori- 
ganum two drachms. | | 


The hair j is to be cut quite cloſe, and the ointment to be 
5 „ apply d 
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apply'd very thick over the part; do this in a morning, and 
die up the horſe all day without any litter till night; you 
may then untie him in order to lie down, and a pitch plaiſ- 
4 may be laid over it, which ſhould be bound on to keep 
«111 CIOIC, 
G. Are not mallenders and ſallenders much the fame 
vitorders ? 
D. Mallenders are cracks in the bend of a horie's knee, 
hat diſcharge a ſharp indigeſted matter: Sallenders are the 


ane diſtemper, ſituate on the bending of the hough, and 


:ccalion a lameneſs behind. 

G. In what manner are they cured ? 

D. Cut off the hair, and waſh them with a ſtrong la- 
her of old utine; then anoint often with the following 


Gintment, 
L No. 37. ] 


Mthiops mineral half an ounce ; white vitriol one drachm ; ſoft green 
ſoap hx ounces, 


On drying up, give the purge No. 11, and nitre is advan- 
ws ry given for eight or ten days. 

G. How are wind- galls to be cured ? 

D. You are to bathe the (ſwelling two or three times a 
day with old verjuice, and bind it with a woollen cloth ſoak- 
ed therein: But, if this does not ſucceed, pierce the ſwel- 
ling with an aw], and apply thereto, wy other day, a 
imall quantity of the bliſtering ointment, No. 36. 

G. I have often ſeen the above reſtringents and bandage 
us'd with ſucceſs in a blood-ſpavin. ns 

D. If early apply'd, they generally anſwer the end very 
well!; but if theſe means do not reduce the vein to its uſual 
dimenſions,. the ſkin ſhould be opened, and the vein tied 
with a crooked needle and wax thread paſſed underneath it, 
both above and below the ſwelling, and the turgid part ſuf- 
ſered to digeſt away with the ligature z and this purpoſe the 
wound may be dteſſed daily with turpentine, honey, and 
ſpirits of wine incorporated together. 

G. How is the bog-ſpavin treated ? | 

D. There is no better method of cure than what is laid 
down by Dr. Bracken ; who ſays a bog-ſpavin is a collecti- 
on of. browniſh gelatinoys matter, containing a bag, or 


cyſt, 
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eyſt, which he thinks to be the lubricating matter ofthe joiitt 
altered, the common membrane that incloſes it, forming 
the cyft : This caſe he has taken great pains to illuſtrate in a 
young colt of his own, where he ſays, when the ſpavin was 


pteſſed hard on the inſide of the hough, there was a ſmall 


tumor on the outſide, which convinced him the fluid was 
within fide of the joint: he accordingly cut into it, diſchar- 
ged a large quantity of this gelatinous matter, dreſſed the fore 
with doſſils dipp'd in oil of turpentine, putting into it, once 
in three or four days, a powder made of calcined vitriol, 
allum and bole : By this method of drefling, the bag ſlough- 
ed oft, and came away, and the cure was ſucceſſively com- 
pleated without any viſible ſcar, This diſorder ſays a modern 
writer, will ſcarcely ſubmit to any other method, except 
firing, when the cyſt ought to be penetrated to make it ef- 
fectual; but in all obſtinate caſes that have refiſted the above 
method, both the cure of this, and the ſwellings called wind- 
galls, ſhould, I think, be attempted in this manner. Ifthro* _ 
the pain attending the operation, or dreſſings, the joint ſhall 


ſwell and inflame, foment it twice a day, and apply a poul- 


tice over the dreſſings till the ſwelling is reduced. 

Having now given you an account of the various diſor- 
ders incicent to horſes, with effectual cures adapted to the 
different caſes, I ſhall take my leave ;- defiring you to pay 2 
due attention to my new plan no longer than it does you cre- 
dit, and the public ſervice. 


. N. eee NN. e Wael 


The following excellent remedies having gained 
great reputation by the many cures they have 
performed, are added as a ſupplement to the 
Dialogue jor the Good of the Public. 


A never-failing cure for a cough in either harſe or cow. 


AK E a quart of ſreſh ale, or good ſtrong beer, warm 
it, and put thereto a pound of treacle, and a quarter of 


a pint of diſtilled anniſeed- water; ſtir it well together, and 


give it the horſe, or cow, after their ordinary meat ; next 
| | B 4: morning 


— — ¶ ' 


| 
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morning give a pail of warm water, with a handful of oat- 
meal in it; with a ſmall maſh of malt, and a handful of 


beans for a horſe. 


The excellent ball for broken-winded horſes, that has made a per- 
feet cure of upwards of ſeven hund. ed, in leſs than nine 
manihs, after many other medicines try'd in vain, 


Myrrh, Elicampane, and liquorice root, in fine powder, 
three ounces each ; Saffron three drachms ; ; Alla-foetida 
one ounce z Sulphur, ſquills, and cinnabar of antimony, of 
each two ounces; Aurum Moſaicum one ounce and a 
half; oil of anniſeeds, eighty drops. You may make 
it into paſte with either treacle or honey, and give the 
horſe the quantity of a hen's egg every morning for a week 3 


and afterwards, every other morning till the dilorder is re- 
mov'd. 


A wounded horſe cured, 

A gentleman's horic was fo ſtak'd, that a boy's hand 
might be put in between the ſhoulder blade- bone and the 
fle h, and cured by the following medicine, 

T: hey firſt waſhed the wound with white-wine vinegar, 
by tying a rag at the end of a ſtick; then they mixed over a 
hre, two pennyworth of venice tu pentine, and two pen- 

nyworth of bole armoniac; then prepared a tent, which 
they beſmeared with this ointment, and thruit it into the 
wound with a ſtick, leaving as much of the rag without 
the wound as might pull out tlie tent, fa a forum, xht's time 
it was cured. 


To (Li? 2 a ſy ceiling (1 d } 1je's back. : 
Boil ſoap in ſtrong beer grounds, when oft the fire, mix 
{ome (pirits of wine with it, and bathe the part as hot as 


poſſible, and it will reduce a ſo- eli ing in an l s time. If 
you have not the ſpirits, make uſe of b:andy or gin; q p a 
rag in it, and apply it to the humour, afterwards chamber 
or make a hollow place in the ſaddle. 


To cure the prick of a nail. 

This wound is immediately cured, if a compound made“ 
of oil of turpentine and vitriol be applied fo that the oul may 
reach the bottom of the wound; but if the nail has wn] in 

ome 
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ſome time, and the part feſter'd, the ſhoe muſt be taken off, 


22 
38 


the place ſearched for; and if found, apply the oil. 

One of my cart-horſes took up a nail in Auguſt, 17565 
that ran into his hind foot an inch and a half deep, and 
ſtuck ſo faſt in, that I was obliged to have it pulled out with 

a pair of pinchers ; upon which, I poured ſome of this com- 
round oil into the wound, and cover'd it with Burgundy - 
itch and roſin melted together; > and thus the horſe s fcot 
was cured. 

A horſe's foot cut by a flint and cured. 

At another time, my till- horle had his hind foot. cut ſo 
deep with a flint, that it bled very conſiderably. As foon 
as I perceived it, I applied the compound oil, and ſtopp'd 
the bleeding preiently ; for it is the quality of the oil of vitri- 
ol to do this rather than the oil of turpentine. This done, 
I apply'd melted pitch and roſin as before, and ſplinter'd it 
well on, 

A irſe's tick cur'd. 

The horſc's leg was ſwelled by it ; upon which my neigh- 
bour apply'd a poultice of boiled and maſh'd turnips mix d 
vnh hog's lard, once a day. This aſſwaged the pain, and 


reduced ihe fy elling and to prevent the humour's falling 


down to the part, be rubbed in verjuice above the wounded 
part, and thus made a ſpeedy cure. 
Tread of a horſe's heel cured. 

It ſwell" dand run, and in time would have turn'c to a 
quitter, had I not immediately applied a reirdy. I began 
with boil ing ſoap in grounc ds of beer, and: rubbed it in very 
hot; then J mixed tar, fre greaſe, horſe turpentine and a 
if tle verjuice tozztzer, and heated the mixture in an iron 


ladle. ard-apply d it very hot. At three times uſing I cured- 
my plow-hot ſe. 


A horſe that cuts by going narrow, or by bad ſhoeing. 

T his ſometimes comes na turally, ſometimes by fome fi Fe 
neſs in tie 1 1:ce, or by. bad ant overbroad ſhocing; which 
cauſes him to go ſo narrow behind with his hinder er, that 
he frets one againſt the other, ſb that there grows hard mat- 
tery ſcabs, which are fo fore bt they me ke him go lame; 


the ſigns deing his i! going, id the viſible marks of the 


Scabs, 
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The cure: Anoint with horſe turpentine mixed with fine 
powder'd verdigteaſe. 
| | To /lop bleeding. 
Jcrape- a hat, or piece of woollen cloth with a knife, and 
apply it to the part, and it will ſtop it. If the horſe bleeds 
at the noſe, pound ſalt with: the herb bettony, in a mortar, 


and put it inte his noſe. If the wound can be come at, 


make an ointment. with honey, wax, horfe-turpentine, hog's 
lard, and wheat flour; boil theſe together, ſtirring them 
well, till-they become an ointment, then take it off the fire 


and keep it in a pot for uſe. If the cut be deep, tent it 
with this. ointment, and ſpread a plaiſter of the ſame over it, 


and make, the tent with flax or-linen cloth, 

| Cankered tongue of a horſe to cure, 

Beat blue vitriol to powder, and mix it with old veijuice, 
and apply it by means of a rag tied to the end of a ſtick. 
This never fails of cui ing at two or three times uſing. 

| A Fiftula. cured. 

A, waggoner, Jiving near St. Albans, aſſured me, he cu- 
ed 2,dog-horſe of a fiſtula, by pouring ſcalding tar into it 
ſeveral. times. 

This diſtemper is generally occaſioned by the wringing of 


a ſaddle, by repeated gauling, and by a wrong method of 


treating it; and indeed the cure is often attended with diffi- 
culty; -tecauſe the bottom of the fiſtula cannot be eaſily 
come at; therefore cutting the wound and proud Fleth, is 
often, abſolutely neceſſary. This malady is the moſt proper 
to come under the hands of a farmer, Ihe following oint- 
ment will be of uſe, 

To cuxe a horſe's fore back. 


If the wound is bad it muſt be laid open to the bottom, 


13 


and digeſted- with horſe turpentine, heat up into the yolk of | * 


an egg, now and then waſhing it with a little ſpirits of wine, 

thus. you need not fear the fiſtula: When drawn a little, 

dreſs it with the above-mention'd black falve-made hot, and 

' Tpread on tow, or a thick linen rag, in order to incarn and 
hea] it. : 
Fruor curing the grawel in a horſe's foot. 

This ſometimes happens by bad ſhoeing, or for want of 

udeing! When the Hoe is taken off, ule the ſmall draw- 


Ing icon-for-ſcraping out all cite grayel, and if there be auß 
| 333 mattet, 
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matter, waſh it well firſt in chamber-lye, and then with cop- 
peras water; {top up the foot with Cal mixed with tallow, 
making it ſcalding hot; then clap tow over it with the ſhoe 
and ſplinter in it ; keep the horſe two or three days in the 
ſtable, and it will be oon well. 
Fir horſes that make blood» water: 
= Take one ounce of roch allum, one drachm of 0 
and two drachms of white vittiol, beat them all into fine 
power, then boil a gallon of ſpring- water, and pour it on 
theſe ingredients. — This is called a Styptic- water, and ſold 
as a preat {ecret. 

You ſhould give the horſe a at or two of cold water 
immediately after the medicine 
To bring a horſe to a good jt; nach, and firengthen it, and for 

3 Jlopping his ſcouring. 

2 Take half an ounce of ellicampane powder, half an ounce 
of liquorice powder, and half an ounce of diopente powder; 
give this quantity in half a pint of the ityptic-water, to the 
Hhoorſe. 

For Killing of worms in horſes, 

A Devonſhire gentleman, whom L furniſhed with- 2 
plough- man, 2 aſſurèd me his maſter had a pound of the bet 
roll tobacco, fhred very fine; of which he gave his horſe 
every day one ounce at a time amongſt his wetted corn, &c: 
This was given every morning and night, but not to a horſe: 
that goes to craſs, if his caſe was de :ſperate, you may 
give him m Gre, even for ſome time. — It is faid to be a cer 

diain cute. 

; A Purge for the worms. 

: Take pure aloes in fine powder, one ounce, jalap-root 

> powder'd, two drachms ; oil of annifeeds, a quarrer of an 

* ounce, mixed with ſyrup of buckthorn- berries ; z beat up 

the whole into a ball. This is to be repeated three times,* 
allowing three or four days reſpite between each ball. Give 
it early i in the morning, with warm water and ſome bran 
or oatmeal in it, and exetciſe him every three or four hours. 


Far a ſprain in the back, or other parts of a bicſes body, 
Take horſe turpentine, oxecroceum, pataceſſus and mi- 
nin; melt them and ſpread it on lcather, and apply i it pro 
« peily, and it will dray-and ltrengthen the patty. 
2 Bo - —  Shouldyy © 
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Shoulder Slip. 

Boil wax, rofin and horſe-turpentine, and olive oil and 
greaſe, with ſome others, and chafe this ointment in as hot 
As, poſſible before a hot ſhovel. 

Hot a far mer cured all his harſes of the firangles i iu 17509. 

Sig ou. unte artes had the ftringics ; the old ones 
Etched it of the young ones, as the old ones never had them 
before, The farmer applied poultices under the jaws, to 
draw outzand break the humour there, but ſome broke out 
ut tire neck. He gave them two ſpoonfuls of flour of mul- 
tui to malte them ſneeze, and void the puſs more treely, 
and for Warming their bodies. This, with hot maſhes cu- 


red, ten all, 


Sera horſe's foot, that is burt by ul ſhoving, or that has been fer 


ced to travel without a ſ ae. 


Bread a couple of new laid eggs, and aſter the gravel has 


5ea8 pricked out of his foot, clap i it on, and put upon it Cow 


4u%fp and he wil! be well by morning, it is ſaid; or pare, 


Duff: „ and then ſtop up with hog's lard and bran boiled to- 
ether, bind it all round his feet, or op up every night 
with COW hs ang, vinegar. 

Beſt of eye-water for a ho 'fe's ryes. 

Take lapis caliminaris, venetian bole, beſt white vitrio}, 
each one ounce; boil them in four quarts of water, in an 
carthen glazed pipkin, till it comes to one quart. J hen 

add two drachms of ſugar of lead; ſalt of vitriol, 2 drachme, 
amplare diſiolved in (pirits of wine, a quarter of an ounce ; 
zinckure of aloes half an ounce ; red roſe-water, a quarter 

of 2.pint, prepared tutty, half an ounce : Mix and keep it 
a bottle for uſe, T lits is ſaid to exceed all other eye-waters 
vehagfoevzr, even to cure the {troce-o: wh.pcord on the ey e, 
if ſvulled by that or a blow, firſt boil butter and beer with it 
til a- fc g. is. gone, then uſe the eye - water. 


Ts jweeten a horſe's blood. 
me give half a handful of bay-berries in powder, ang: 
Halt 2 Yan of uniper bsrrics in pv in a quart or 
Dee pin of alk, two.or three times a year. Others think 
t better to gie ahorſe an ovace of liver of antimony 3 
n, dm.anger meat once very day for a week together 3 


Abe houſe Muſt. ad: tch cold. 
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Fir the ringbone in hon ſes. 

The ringbone is an excreſſence of fteſh growing between 
the hair and hoof on the fore foot, of a gridly hard ſubſtance, 
To cute it, cut it to the quick with a penknite before it gets 
round the part, and put-fome.powdeied freſh lime on a rag 
and lay on the place ; ; reſt the horſe three or four days in 
the ſtable, and then renew it. 

This malady gives a horſe great pain, but will be relieved 

by the lime; and if not cured in ume, it will cauſe the horſe 
to go very lame, 
To provoke urine in horſes, 

Beata handful 911 root with habf a pound of anni- 
ſeeds ; boi] them in a quart of frrong beer or mote, then ſtrain 
it, and add to the liquor half a pour] of oyſter-ſhell pow- 
der, which give him warm out of a horn, 

The pack-horſe man's way ts cure @ ſore back. 

As ſoon as they come into an inn, they waſh with ſalt 
water, then mix equal parts of uriae and brine, which being 
mace hot, they apply, and by often re beating it, makes a 
cure. They jometimes apply tannet's ouze, which is 
a liquor that yr after leather has been tanned in it. 

A diſperaie prick of @ nail cured. 

The farrier cut away ſome of the hoof, to make the more 
room for the oils to enter. He then applied the compound 
oil of vitriol and turpentine ; after that a mixture of roſin, 
burgundy pitch, and horſe turpentine melted together, and 
tarther'd him with a hot poker ; then put a rag over it, and 
nailed on a patten ſhoe. He drefled it twice with the oil and 
pitch mixture; and the third drefing was with wound- water 
that harden'd and cured. 

A horſe cured of a ſeerfeit. 

Take as much fenugreek, hempſeed, antimony and flour 
of brimſtone, as will lie in a cockle-ſhell: But the damage 
lies in people's giving too much of theſe, for then it may do 
more harm than good. 

To cure a ſu horſe. 

Give him fome groundſell to cat. At fitit, begin with 
putting a little into his mouta; or it may be cut {mall 
and given amongſt his manger meat. It is a wild herb, and 
may be gathered almoſt all the year, eſpecially in corn fields. 
This is much in praclice with the London. coachmen. * | 
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To kill lice in horſes, 4: 
They are bred for want of lying clean and neat, and by © 
being kept poor. Rub ſome of the oil or ointment of ruſ- 
ſel on his rump, ſhoulder and neck; and it will do at once {| 
or twice uſing. Or, boil tobacco ſtalks in chamber-lye, | 
and waſh firſt, then apply the ointment. . 
The mange cured by a gentleman's groom. | 
He mixes turmeric, fenugreck and liquorice powders; 
and if you will, he ſaye, you may add ſome flour of btim- 
ſtone for an internal cure; and for an external one, make 
uſe of ointment of ruſſel; or Dr. Dover's ſublimate water; 
either rubbed well all over the horſe's body once or more, 
will cure the mange: or if you will, you may add fome 
butter of antimony for an extcraal remedy, as this is a vio- 
lent cauſtic. 
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DIRECTIONS for breaking COLT S. 


The manner of riding, breaking, and taming a Cat, of 1 
| great kind. 


A FT ER your colt hath been ciglt or ten days at home, 

and is reduced to that jamiliarity that he will endure 
currying without ſhewing averſion thereto, and will ſuffer 

his keeper to handle and ſtroke him in what part of the body | 
he thinks beſt, then it is time to offer him the ſaddle; firſt | 
laying it in the manger that he may ſmell to it, and thereby {| 
grow acquainted with it, uſing all other means that he may | 
not be afraid either at the ſight thereof, or at the noiſe of 

the ſtirrups. Having gently put on the faddle, take a ſweet 
watering trench, waſh'd and anointed with honey and ſalt, 1 
and ſo place it in his mouth, that it may hang directly about 
his tuſh, ſomewhat leaning thereon: Having ſo done, | 
which muſt be in a morning after drefiag, then lead him out 

in your hand, and water him abroad, then bring him in, 
and after he hath ſtood rein'd. a little upon his trench (an 
tour or there about) take off bridle and ſaddle, and give him 
liberty to feed till evening, and then do as before, having 
\Cheriſhed him, dreſs and cloath him for the niglit. 15 
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5 The next day do as you did before, and after that put on 
him a ſtrong 2nu/role, or ſharp cavezan and martingal, which 
you ſhould buckle at that length, that he may only feel it 
| when he jerketh up his head, then lead him forth into ſome 
new plow'd land, or ſoft ground, and there having made 
him trota gocd while about your hang, to take him oc; from 
| wantonneſs and wild tricks, offer to mount, which if he 
- refuſe, trot him again in your hand, then put your foot in 
the ſtirrup, and mount balf way and diſmount again, if he 
ſeems diſtaſted at it, about with him again, and let him not 
want neceſſary correction; but if he take it patiently, che- 
riſh him, and place yourſelf in the ſaddle ; ſtay there a very 
little while, then cheriſh him again, and give him bread 
and graſs to feed on: Re-mount bim again, placing your- 
{elf even in the ſaddle, and carrying your rod inoffenſive to 
his eye, let ſome perſon, having the chatt-haiter in his hand, 
lead him a little way, then go forward again; and this you 
are to do, till you have brought him to go forward of ifs 
own accord. When you return to the ſtable, a-light gently, 
and dreſs and feed him. well. | 
Obſerve this courſe every day, till you have brought him 
to trot, which will not exceed three-or four, if you make 
him follow ſome other horſeman, ſtopping him now and then 
gcutly, and then making him go forward, remembering his 
ſcaſonable cheriſhings, and not forgetting his due cor recti- 
ons as often as you find him rebellious. When you ride him 
abroad, return not the ſame way home, that you may make 
him take all ways indifferently: And by thete oblervations 
you will bring him to underſtand your will and purpoſe in 
leſs than a fortnight's time. | | 
Having brought your horſe to receive you to his back, trot 
fore-right, ſtop and retire with patience and obedience ; be 
never unmindful of your helps, corrections, and cheriſh- 
ings, which conſiſt in the voice, bridle, rod, calves of the 
legs, and ſpurs ; the laſt of which is chiefly for correction, 
which muſt not be done faintly, but ſharply, when occaſion 
ſhall require it. | ; 
Cheriſhings may be comprehended within 3 heads, the 
voice delivered ſmoothly and lovingly, as Ss fo boy, ſo; then 
che hand by clapping nim gentiy on the neck ä 2 
5 | . | 1 uyy 
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Laſtly, the rod, by rubbing him therewith upon the withers 
of the mane, in which he very much delights, 

The next that you are to regard, is the muſrole, or cave- 
zan, or martingale; this is an excellent guide to a well diſ- 
poſed horſe, for ſgttling of his head in due place, forming 
of his rein, and making him appear lovely to the * of the 
ſpectator, and withal this is a ſharp correction when a horſe 
jerketh out his noſe, dif rlers his he ad, or endeavour to 
run away with his rider. 

The manner of placing it, is thus: Let it hang ſome what 
low, and reſt upon the tender griſſel of the horle's noſe, 
that he may be the more ſenſible of correction; and let it be 
looſe, that the horſe may feel, on drawing in his head, how 
the offence goes from him, and by that means be made fen- 
ſible, that his own diforder was his only puniſhment. 

You ſhall carefully obſerve bow you win your ho:#'s 
head, and by thoſe degrees bring his Martia Zale ſtreighter 
and {tre; ighter, ſo as the horſe may cvechave a gentle fecling 


of the ſame, and no more, till his head be brought to its 


true peifection, and there ſtay. 

When you have brought your horſe to ſome cettainty of 
rein, and he will trot fore- light, then bring him to the 
treading forth of the large rings. If your horle's nature be 
lothful and dull, yer Graces. trot him firſt in ſome new 
plow'd field; but if nimble, and of a hery ſpirit, then trot 
him in fandy ground, and there mark out a ſpacious ring; 


and having walk'd him about it on-the right ſeven or ei; abt a 


times, you muſt then, by ſtreightening your right tein 2 all 
tle, and laying the calf of your leſt leg to his ſide, make a 
half circle within your ring, upon your right hand down to 
the centre thereof, and then, by ſticightening your left ein 
a little, and laying the calf of your right leg to his ide, ma- 
king another ſemi-cirele to your left hand, fromthe centre 


to the utmoſt verge; which two ſemi-circles contrary tur - 


ned, will make a perlect Roman S within the ring; ther, 
keeping your firiHarge circumference, walk your horſe about 
in your left hand, as oft as you did on your right; then 


change within your ring, as you did before, to your right 


hand again, and trot him firſt on the right hand, then on 
he left as long as you ſhall think convenient, either one, 


two,.or three hours, to perſect him i his Jeſſong and this 


L mult 
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. aut be done every morning and evening too, if you find 
your horſe ſlothſul and duil, otherwiſe you need not take fo 
much pains with him. 
"> Having taught him to trot the large rings | ;erfectly, which 
Vill not require above four or five days; ; then in the ſame 
manner and changes make him gallop the ſame rings; ma- 
Fe king him take up his feet ſo truly and loftily, that no falſ- 
hood may be perccived in his ſtroke, but that his inward feet 


- bf play before his outward, and each of a ſide follow the other 
ſo exactly, that his gallop may appear the beſt grace of 
— all his motions. 

3 Here note, you muſt not enter him at once to gallop this 


great ring, but by degtces, firtt quarter, then a half quar- 
ter, &c. ever remen: bering, not to force him into it with the 
ſpur, but by the liahtneſs and chearfulneis of your Ps 
let him paſs of his own accord into a gallop, 

Helps, corrections, and cherifhings in the ring- turns, 
are as aforeſaid, the elevation of the voice, and the threat- 
ning of the rod, and ſtreightening of the bridle, are good 
1 helps, which you mult uſe, as you mult the ſour, rod, and 


We * gue We 


leg, for timely due corrections: Neither muſt you ever che- 
riſn without defert, 
Having made your horſe gallop as well as trot the large 
ning, then teack him to ſtop fair, comely, and without dan- 
ger, after this manner: Fuit, having cheriſhed him, bring 

him into a ſu ift trot forward about fc paces, then draw ih 
your bridle band ſtraitly and ſuddenly, which will make him 
gather up his binder and fore legs together, and thereby 
land ſtill ; Then cafe your hand a lu. „ that he may give 
1 backward; which if he doth, vive him more liberty, and 
cheriſh him. Having given him a litile reſpite, draw in youl 
bridle-hand and make him go back three or four paces, at 
which if he ſtrike inſtantly caſe your hand, and draw it up 
again, letting him come and go till he yield and go backward, 
but it he refuſe it, let ſome perſon ſtanding by put him back, 
and cheriſh him that he may know your intention. Thus 
every time you ſtop, make him retire, till you have perfected 
him in thele two leſſins at one time, 

Have acare that the ground be not flippery where you op, 
but firm and hard, left the horſe, apprehenlive of the dangei 
of falling, refuſe to ſtop as you would have him. 
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When your horſe can ſtop well, and retire, you muſt then 


teach him to advance before, when he ſtoppeth; a leflon | 


that carrieth much grace and comelineſs therein; it is per- 
formed in this manner: After you have ſtopped your horſe 


without giving your hand any eaſe, Jay the calves of both | 


our legs hard to his ſides, ſhaking your rod, and crying, 
p, up, which, tho' he underſtand not at firſt, yet by frequent 
practice with helps, cheriſhings, and corrections, as afore- 


ſaid, he will come to underſtand your meaning. But be ſure 
you look narrowly to the comelineſs of the advancing, Which 


conſiſts in taking up his legs both even together, bending 
them inward to his body; next, his advantage muſt not be 


too high, for fear of his coming over upon you; but let 


him couch upon his hinder loins cloſe to the ground, but by 


no means ſuffer him to ſprawl or paw with his feet forward. 


Laſtly, he muſt not advance for his own pleaſure (for that is 
a great fault) but for yours, according to your will and 
command. 

If in advancing he riſe too high, ready to come over, or 
ſpra wl or paw ; give him not only your ſpurs both together, 
but laſh him twice or thrice with your rod between his ears, 
and if he advanceth of his own accord, then jertk him over 
the knees, doing ſo as often as he commits thoſe faults. 

'The uſe of 3 is this, it not only graceth all other 
leſſons, but makes his 3 nimble, and fits him for ready 
turning: It is moſt uſed in ſtopping, and then very grace- 


fully. 
ſathe next place, you are to teach your horſe to yerk out 
behind, after this manner : As foon as you have have made 
him ſtop, preſently give him a jerk under his belly, near his 
flank, which will make him underſtand you in time, though 
not preſently. At firſt doing, cheriſh him much, and having 
let him pauſe, make him do it again, till he is ready to repeat 
it as often as you would have him ; but withal look to the 
comelineſs of his yerking, for it is not graceful for him to 
yerk out his hinder legs till his fore legs be above the ground, 
and ſee that he yerk not one leg farther out than the other, 
but both being together, and not too high, or one leg out 
whilſt the other is on the ground. 
Helps in yerking, are the conſtant ſtaying of his mouth 5 
| the 
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- P the bridle, the ſtroke of the rod under his belly, or a gentle 
touch thereof on his rump. 

10 If he refuſe to yerk, or doth it diſorderly, then a ſingle 
h ſpur on that ſide that is faulty; and laſtly, continual diſca- 

ſing him till he hath done it. | 

A Now to teach him to turn readily on both hands, is firſt 
$ to bring his large rings into a narrower compals, that is, 
0 about four yards in circumference, walking your horſe there 


h in with all gentleneſs, and at his own pleaſure. till he is 
acquainted therewith : Aſter this, carry your bridle- hand 


— 7 conſtant, and ſomewhat ſtrait, the outmoſt rein ſtraiter than 
es the inmoſt, making the horſe rather look from the ring, 
„ © thanimoit; and thus trot him about, firſt on the one fide, 
{ then on the other, making your changes as aforeſaid, Thus 
3 þ exerciſe him an hour and a half, then ſtop, and make him 
3.4 advance three or four times together, then retire in an even 

line, and afterwards ſtand ſtill and cheriſh him: Having 
K pauſed a while to recover breath, exerciſe him as aforeſaid, 
ſill endeavouring to bring. his trot to all the ſwiftneſs and 
: loftineſs poſſible, making him do his changes roundly and 


$: : readily, and cauſing him to lap his outmoſt leg ſo much over 
his inmoſt leg, that he may cover it more than a foot over: 
Aud thus exerciſe him teven or eight days, every morning 
at leaſt 3 hours, and ſuffer him only to practice his former 
leſſons once in a morning; in this manner you teach your 


horſe three leflons together, the Terra a Terra, the Incava- 
- lera, and the Chambletta. | | 
e | The turn terra a terra in the outmoſt circle of the ſtrait 
ring, and the Incavalera, and Charnbletta in the changes, 
f wherein he is forced to lap one leg over another, or elle to 
> lift up the hindermoſt leg trom the ground, whilſt he brings 


the outmoſt over it: This leſion is fo difficult, that a com- 
pleat horſeman ſhould think his horſe hath never perfectly 
learn'd it, therefore he muſt continually practiſe. his horſe in 
- treading, trotting and gallopping theſe narrow ring, and 
from thence to paſs them about the ground-ſalts, as from 
(taking up his fore feet from the ground both together, 
and bringing his binder feet in their place, and ſo paſſing the 
ring as often as the ſtrength of your horſe, and your own 
> | Tealon will allow of, | 
| Thus. 
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Thus you fee the perfecting your horſe in the large ring, 
will eaſily introduce him to the knowledge of the {trait ring, 
and that brings him to turn perfectly, and ſtopping begets 
retiring, and retiring, advancing. _ 

Having brought your horſe to this perfection, take off his 
muſrole and trench, and in their ſtead put on his head'a gentle 
cauezan, in ſuch manner, that it lie on the tender griſſel of 
his noſe, ſomewhat near the upper part of his noſttils; put 
in his mouth a ſweet ſmooth cannon-bit, with a plain water- 
ing chain, the check being of a large ſize, let the 4i-ble be 
thick, round, and large, hanging loofly upon his nether lip, 
ſo that it may entice him to play therewith, 

Having ſo done, mount, caſting the left rein of your cave- 
zan over the horſe's right ſhoulder, and bear it with your 
thumb, with the teins of the bit in your left hand, let the 
right reins f the cabezan be caſt over his left fi:oulier, and 
bear it with your rod in your hand, and fo trot him forta the 
firſt morning about two miles in the highway, making him 
now and then ſtop and retire, and gather up his head in its 
due place; the next day bring him to his former large rings 
and perfect him therein with the bit, as you did with the 
ſnaffle in all the foregoing leflons, which is more eaftly done, 
by reaſon the bit is of better command, and of ſharper cor- 
rection. 

The next thing we ſhall ſpeak of is the turning-poſt, 
which muſt be ſmooth and ſtrong, and very well fixed in the 
centre of the ſtrait ring, then cauſing fome perſon to ſtand 
at the poſt, give him the right rein of your cavezan to hold 
about the poſt, and fo walk or trot you horfe about the ſame 
as oft as you think fit on your right hand; then change your 
right rein for your and do as before; continue thus 
doing till your horſe Le perfet in every turn. Having fo 
done, teach him to manage the proper poſture for a ſword, 
which is thus performed: cane two rods to be prick'd in the 
earth it what dijtance you think ht from one another; then 
walk oui horſe in a ſtrait ring about the firſt on your right 
hand, paſſi og him in an even furrow down to the other rod, 
and walk avout that alſo in a narrow ting on your left-hand 
then thruſt him into a gentle gallop down the even furrow, 
till you come to the firſt rod, and there make him ſtop, as 
it were, and advance without pauſe and intermiſſion of time, 
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, Þ thiuſt him forward again, beat the turn terra a terra about 
„ on your tight band; then gallop foreright to the other rod, 
and lin the fame manner teat the turn about on the left hand, 
dao this as often as you think convenient; though they are 
s many ſorts of manages, yet I hold but two, neceflary and 
e |. uſetul, and that is this already deſcribed, calied cru 6 ihrn, 

and incavolera and chambletta, aforementioned. As for the 
t career, I need not ſpeak much thereof; only this, when 

you run him foreright at full ſpeed, Hop him quick'y, ſud- 
- 4 denly, firm, and cloſe on his buttock, and mark that you make 

not your career too long, nur too ſhort ; the one weakens, 


} and the other hinders the diſcovety of his true wind and cou- 
rage; therefore let not the length of your carcer extend a- 
r b, bove ſix ſcore yards; and Feſure you give him ſome little 


Warning by your bridle-hand, before you ſtart him, and 
- = li; L-Ar , 
[ then {top him firmly and ſtrongly. 
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= Of the Horſe of Pleaſure. 


g 1 F you would make a horſe to bound aloſt, you muſt firſt 
I trot him about ſixtcen yaids, then {top him, and when 
he's advanced twice, ſtrengthen a little your bridle-hand, 
and then give him the even itroke of both your ſpurs together 
hard, which at firſt only furpiize him, but if he have good 
mettle and courage, he will at length rife from. the ground 
by often doing it; it he doth it, though but little, cheriſh 
him very much; then let him pauſe, and give him your 
> ſpurs again, and it he acts according to your deſire, cheriſh 
him again; make him do thus three or four times a day, till 
he is ſo perfect that he will do at any time at your ſpur 

command. 
Next teach him to corvet thus: hollow the ground a 
horſe's length, where two walls join together, then place a 
ſtrong ſmooth poſt by the fide, of the hollowneſs of a horſe's 
length likewiſe from the wall, and over- againſt the poſt faſ- 
ten an iron-ring at the wall: This done, ride your horſe 
unto the hollow place, and faſten one of the reins of the 
cavezan to the ring, and the other about the poſt; then (ba- 
ving 
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vingfult cheriſhed your horſe) make him advance by the hep 
of the calves of your legs, twice or thrice together, and let 
him pauſe : after this (cheriſhing him again) advance him 
half a ſcore times together, and daily increaſe his advancings 
till you perctive he hath got ſuch a habit therein, that he 
will by no means go forward, but keeping his ground cer- 
tain, advance both before and behind of an equal height, 
and keep juſt and certain time with the motions of your legs, 
and if he raiſe his hinder legs not high enough, you muſt 
have ſome body behind, who having a rod, muſt gently 
jerk him on the fillets, to make him raiſe his hinder parts. 
By taking this courle in a few days you will fo teach your 
horſe to corvet, that without any helps, at any time and 
place, you may make him corvet at your pleaſure. 

I need not ſpeak of the capriole, 1880 it is the ſame man- 


ner of motion as the corvet, only it is done forward, gain- 
ing ground in the ſalt, railing his hinder parts as high or 
higher than the foremoſt. 

If you would have your horſe go ſide-long on any hand, 


you muſt draw your bridle-hand itrait, and if you would 


have him go on the right-hand, lay your left rein cloſe to his 
neck, and the calf of your leg cloſe to his fide, making him 
puthis left leg over his right, then turning yourrod backward, 
gently-jerking him on the left hinder thigh, make him bring 
his hinder parts to the right fide alſo, and ftand in an even 
line as at the firſt, then make him remove his fore-parts more 
than before, ſo that he may, as it were, croſs over the even 
hae, and then make him bring 'his hinder parts after, and 
ſtand in an even line again, and this do till by practice he will 
move his fore parts and hinder parts both together, and go 
ſide long as far as you pleaſe; and if you would have him 
go on the left hand, do as before. Theſe are the molt ma- 
terial leflons requiſite to be taught any horſe whatever, either 
for ſervice or pleaſure, which, if taught your horſe with care 


and patience, you may conclude your horſe perfect and com- 


pleat. But be ſure you obſerve this, that whatſoever leſſon 
your horſe is moſt impe rfect in, with that leſſon, when you 
ride, begin and end; repeating every one over, more or leſs, 
left want of uſe breed forgetfulneſs, and forgetfulneſs abſo- 
lute ignorance, 
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RACE-HORSES. 


Directions for the Management of a Race-horſe, 


| 

j HE beſt time to take a Race-Horſe from Graſs is about 
= Bartholemew-tide, the day being dry, fair and pleaſant, 
as ſoon as he is taken up, let him ſtand all that night in ſome 


convenient dry place to empty his body; the next day put 
him into a ſtable, and feed him with wheat-ftraw, but no 


longer; for though the rule be good in taking up horſes . 
pellies after this manner, yet if you exceed your time in fo 
going, this ſtraw will ſtraiten his guts, heat his liver, and 
burt his blood; therefore what you want in ſtraw, let it be 
Aupplied by riding him forth to water morning and evening, 
"airings, and other moderate excerciſe. And for his food, let 
it be good old ſweet hay, and cloath him according to the 
Feather and temper of his body; for as the ſeaſon grows col- 
der, and thereby you find his hair riſe and ſtare about his 
beck, flanks, or other parts, then add a woollen cloth or 
Wore if need require, till his hair fall ſmooth, You are to 
pbſcrve, that a rough coat ſhews want of cloth, and a ſmooth 
oat cloth enough. 

A race-horſe ought to. be dreſs'd in his reſting days twice a 
ay, being his morning and evening watering, and ſhould 
e done after this manner: Curry, him from the tips of his 
ars, to the ſetting of his tail, all his body entirely over 

ith an iron comb, his legs under the knees and grambles 
xcepted ;, then duſt him and curry him high again all over 
ith a round bruſh and briſtles ; then duſt him the ſecond 
me, and rub all the looſe hair off with your hands dipp'd * 
fair water, and continue rubbing till he is quite dry, then 

d every .part of him with a hair-cloth, and laſtly, with a 

hite linen cloth; then pick his eyes, noſtrils, ſheath, cods, 
tal, and feet very clean, and cloath him and. ſtop him round 

ith whiſps. | 

There is no better water for a race horſe, than a running 

er, or clear ſpring, about a mile and a half from the * 
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ble near {ome level ground, where you may gallop him after- 
wards, having ſcop'd him a little, bring him to the water 
again, then ſcope him and bring him again, till he reſuſe 


to drink more for that time; after this, walk him home, 


cloath and ſtop him up round with great ſoft wiſps, and ha- 
ving ſtood an hour upon the bridle, feed him with ſweet 
ſound oats, either dried by age or art: If your horſe be loy 
of fleſh, or hath a bad ſtom: ach, add one third of beans to 
two parts of oats, and that will recover both. 

The next food you give him mult be better and ſtronger, 
which is bread, to be made aſter this manner: Take two 
bnſhels of beans, an] one of wheat, and grind them toge- 
ther, then boult thro' a fine range the quantity of halt a 
buſhel of pure meal, and bake it in n three loaves, and the ret! 
ſift thro' a meal-fieve, and Knead it with waicr and good 
ſtore of barm, and bake it in great loaves ; with the cc vari; 
bread feed your runner in his reſting days, and with the fi— 
ner againſt the davs of his exerciſe and grcateſt labour. 

The times of his fecdin: 2, upon the days of his reſt ſhould 
be after his coming from water in the morning, an hour af- 
ter mid-day, after his evening watering, and at ten oeoct 
at night; but upon his labouring days, two hours after he iz 
cooled, he is to be ted in the ſollowing manner: Let his hay 
be d.. and ſhort; if it be ſweet, no matter low coarſe it ! 
for it it be rough It will {cour his teeth. As for the propur- 


tion of his food, 1 need not preſcribe a quantity, Gince You ul 


muſt allow him according to the goodhef or badnels of 
ſtomach. 

His exerciſe ought to be thrice a we: ek, and it muſt be 
more or leſs according to the condition of his body; for if 1! 


be foul, exerciſe him moderately to break his greaſe ; if clean] 
you may do as you think fit, having a care that you diſcou-Þ 


rage him not, nor abate his mettle ; and alter every exer- 
eiſe give him that night, or the next morning, a ſcowering, 
the following being extraordinary good to purge a horſe 
from all greaſe, glut, or filth whatever, I recommend it be- 
fore any other: Lake three ounces of anniſeeds, 6 drachms 
of cumminſeeeds, a drachm and a half of carthamums, two 
drachms of fenugreek-ſeed, and brimſtone two ounces ; 
beat all theſe to A fine powder, and ſearſe them; then take 
of ſweet oil about a pint, a pound and a half of honey, and 
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two gvarts of wine; then with fine white meal, knead it 


well into a ſtrong paſte, and keep it by you for uſe, it be- 
| Ze of a hen's eg: 
You are to diſſolve one of theſe balis in a pail of fair water 
(milkwarm) and give it him to drink after exerciſe, in the 
dark, left diſcolouring the water, the horſe refuſe to drink. 
This is a very valuable ſcowering, will keep good a lon 
time, and a certain remedy for many internal diſtempers. 

Aſter exerciſe, cool him a little abroad before you brin 
him home; then houſe kim, aid litter him well, rubbing. 
him with dry cloaths till there be not a wet hair about him, 
then cloath and wiſp him round. | LI 

3efore you air your horſe, it will be requiſite to brezk 4 
raw egg into his mouth, as it will add much to his wind. 
If he be fat, air him before fun-riſe, and after ſun-ſet ; but 
if lean, let him have as much comfort of the ſun as you can. 
Cowufing in his cloaths is ſometimes neceſſary, as it makes _ 
him {weat, tho” it ſhould be moderatc}» done, 

Let his body be empty before you courſe him; and waſh 
his tongue and noſtrils with vinegar, or piſs in his mouth 
before you hack him: After cowſing is over, cloath him, 
and ride him home gently. | 

Be careful, when you take your horſe up, to cloath and 
dreſs him well; when and how to feed and water; what 
and how much exerciſe is requiſite, either by airing or cour- 
ſing; his ordering after exerciſe 3 what {cowerings are moſt 
requilite;z and that | may yet add more to your knowledge, 
| will conclude with the following neceſſary rules and in- 
ſtructions. 

1. Courſe not your horſe hard, at leaſt four or five days 
before you run your match, leſt the ſoreneſs of his limbs 
avate his ſpeed. 

2. Except your horſe be a foul feeder, muzzle him not 
above two or three nights before his match, and the night 
before his bloody courſes, 

3. As you give your horſe gentle courſes, give bim {harp 
ones too, that he may as well find comfort as diſpleaſure 
thereon. 

4. Upon the match-day, let your horſe be em 
take his relt undiſtubed, till you lead him out, 
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5. Shoey our horſe every day before you run him, that 
the pain of the hammer's knocks may be out of his ſeet. 
6. Saddle your horſe on the race-day in the ſtable before 
you lead him forth, and fix both the pannel and the girths 
to his b. ck and ſides with ſhoemaker's wax to prevent all 
dangers. | 


7. Lead your horſe to his courſe with all gentleneſs, and | 


let him ſmell to other horſes dung, that thereby he may be 
enticed to ſtale and empty his body as he goes. 

8. Laſtly, when you come to the place where you are to 
ſtart, firſt rub his limbs well, then uncloath him, take his 
back, and the ſignal given, ſtart him with all gentleneſs 
poſſible, leſt doing any thing raſhly, you choak him in his 


_ own wind. 


A race-horſe ought to have all the fineſt ſhapes that may 
be; but above all things, he muſt be nimble, quick, and 
fiery, apt to fly with the leaſt motion. Long ſhapes are to- 
lerably good; for tho' they ſhew weakneſs, yet they aſſure 


ſudden ſpeed. Ihe belt horſe for this uſe is the Arabian 


Barbary, or his baſtard; Gennets are good, but the Turks 
much better, | 


The End of the Farriery. 
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Miſcellaneous Articles. 


How to make Ball Soap K of great Uſe in Fa- 


mics. 


ls ſcap is eaſily made, and goes much farther than 

any of the other ſoaps. You are to make a lee from 

aſhes and tallow ; then put the lees into a copper, 
and boil them til the watery part is quite gone, and thete 
remains nothing in the copper but a fort of nitrous matter 
(the very {irength and efience of the lee) to this the tailow 
is put, and the copper kept builing and ſtirring for above half 
an hour, in which time the ſoap is made; it is then taken 


out of the copper, and put into tubs, or baſkets, with ſheets 


in them, and immediately (whilſt warm) mace into balls, 
You are to take notice, that it requires near 24 hours to boll 
away the watery part of the lee. 
Tokeep dini, or eter palichb d metals from ruſt. 
One ounce of campbire, two pounds of hog's lard 3; dil- 
ſolve them together, and take of the ſcum; mix as niu.h 


' black-lead as wilt bring them to an iron colour; rub your 


arms, Sc. over with this, and let it lie on 24 hours; then 
clean them with a linen cloth, and they will keep clean ma- 


ny months, 


To make Japan Int. 
Gum arabic and Roman vitriol, each one ounce ; galls 
well bruiſed, one pound; put them into rape-vinegar, fet 
them in a warm place, ſtir them often, till the liquor be- 
comes black; then add to a gallon, one ounce of ivo) 
black, and a quarter of a pint of feed-lack-varniſh, 
To autch, or clarify quills. 
Scra' e ff the out film, 2nJ cut the ends off; then put 
the bai. cls into boiling water, wherein is a ſmall quantity of 
Wie "AB C 2 1 Hum 
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allum and ſalt; let them remain a quarter of an hour; then 
dry them in a hot pan of ſand, or an oven. 
To make common black inh. 

To one quart of rain, or river water, put three ounces 
of galls, grofly bruiſed, half an ounce of gum arabic, of 
copperas and roach allum, each one quarter of an ounce, 
half an ounce of common ſalt, and a ſpoonful of brandy ; 
ſhake all up together in the bottle, and in a fortnight it 
will be fit for ule, 

To make good red inh. 

One quart of ſtale beer, two ounces of brazil-wood, 
ground, twopenny-worth of cochineal, two ounces of roch- 
allum, and one ounce of gum arabic; boil all together, 
then filter it off, | 
To deſdioy and prevent buggs, Sud other vermin, by Ad. Saiberg, 

Member of the Academy of Sueden. | 

Mix with the ſolution of vitriol, the pulp of coloquintida, 
and apply the mixture to all the crevices, which ſerve as a 
nurſery to vermin ; the ſolution alone has proved effectual; 

but if apply'd to ſtone, or brick walls, it may be mixed 
with lime, which will give it a lively yellow, and inſure its 
ſucceſs. The boiling any kind of wooden work in the folu- 
tion of vitriol, effectually prevents it from taking the worm, 
and preſerves it jrom rottenne!s and decay. 
The valuable rffetts of the fuice of ſloes, from an Indian Ma- 
nuſcript. 
Whatever linen, or woollen, is mark'd with this juice, 
ſuch letters or marks, are not to be diſcharg'd by any means 
whatever, Tie three ounces of the powder of burnt horſe- 
beans in a piece of linen, and boil it half an hour in a pint of 
the faid juice, and it makes a writing-ink, in all reſpects far 
ſuperior to any other, not being to be diſcharg'd by art, or 
defac'd by time. In a pbyfical way, it immediately ſtops 
bleeding in either man, or beaſt, by bathing the wound 
therewith. And the knowledge of this article has been of 
the utmoſt ſervice to great numbers of families, In regard 
to needle- work, it is evident more may be done in one hour, 
by tue aſſiſtance of this juice, than could be uccomplithed 
wich a needle in many days: You are to take care the linen 
ts dry; and uſe this juice with a pen, in the ſame manner 
you do ink. When waſh'd, the marks on the ene a 
| me 
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| afterwards wet it with linſeed- oil or printer's ink; then preſs 
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fine purple solour, and has this very great advantage above 

.marking with a needle, that there is no other way of re- 

moving whatever marks are put on, but by cutting out the 

piece. 

The ucted Riberts's ſure method for defiroying 1 ats, or mice; by 
tobich be acquired a good fortune. 

Mix flour of malt with fome butter, and add thereto a 
drop or two of oil of ainifceds 1 ; make it up into balls, and 
bait your trap therewith, If you have thouſands, by this 
means you may take them all, The round trap, with ſe— 
reral holes. is belt ; and it ſhould be ſet in ſuch places the 
vermiu moſt frequ ent. But, if you would take them with- 
out a trap, make up ſmall balls of the above-mention'd 
compaſuion, and add to every tour ounces, a quarter of an 
ounce of corroſive ſublimate. 

Hoꝛo to take the natural and lively ſoape of any plant, or hei b, 
upon paper. 

Take the leaf, and lay it ſmooth between the leaves of 
book ; let it remain there a few minutes, till it lies quite flat, 


it hard upon clean white paper (that has been moiſten'd 
with river water) and you will have the perfect figure of 
the ſaid leaf, with every vein thereof, ſo exactly expreſs d, 
as being lively colour'd, it will ſeem truly natural, 

How to whiten copper, or braſs, ſuperficially. 

Take ſal armoniac, allum, nitre, of each a like quanti- 
ty; put to them a little filings of ſilver, or ſilver- leaf; mix 
them well together, and then put them into a crucible, and 
that into che tire, till it be red hot, and has done ſmoaking, 
then moiſten this powder with water, whereon common ſa t 
has been diſſolved, and rub the mettle there with. ; 
How te make ci beth ; , very neceſſary for country people, or any 

that travel in wet weather, 

You are firſt to make a drying oil, by taking red-lead 
and umber, each half an ounce, linſoed: oil two pounds, 
which boil for a quarter of an hour, or longer; Jet theſæ 
itand two Jays, and it will have a ſkin over it, and be fit for 
iſe, You are now to take off the ſkin, {et the- oil on the 
fire, and diflolve ſome gocd roſin in it, and let the quantity 
be ſuch, as may make the oil to ſpread upon the cloth, when 
the rofin; is difloly' d, you may add to it ſome colour, as ver- 
7 C 3 3 digreaſe 
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digreaſe for green; umber for brown; or indigo and white 
fora light blue. 
How io make fine Raining liquors, uſed in planning, beautiſying, 
and ſtaining of prints, &c. Firll, a deep green. 
Take juice of the greeneſt worts a pint, itrain it thro' a 
cioth, and diſſolve it in a ſufficient quantity of purifi-d ver- 
digreaſe. 


Another green. 
E Firſt, ſtain the leather, parchmeat, or paper, with a 
blue, and let it dry; then lay on ſome of the following yel- 


low ſtains, 
Yellow (tains, 

Saffron, turmerick, French berries, orcanette, or gam- 
booge; any of them will give a good yellow. 

A light green, | 

Take a quart of malt- wort, put it into two ſhalls full of 
florey; ficſt ſtain with this, then upon this ſtaining Jay yel- 
low, till it becomes green; the more you lay on of your 
yellow ſtaining liquor, the lighter the green will be. 

A blue flain, 

Firſt make a weak Jixivium of pot-aſhes, or uſe lime- 
water; put into it a ſuificient quantity of florey, and a lit- 
tie allum; let it diffolve over the fire, keeping it ſtirring, 
then add ſome wood-afhes, and you will have a fine blue. 
| A weaker blue. 

Diſſolve a good quantity of florey, and a little allum in a 
ſuſlicient quantity of fair water, 

; To gild with leaf gel l. 

Grind leaves of gold ina few drops ot honey; add to it 
a trifle of gum-water, and it will be exculent to wie, or 
paint with, | 

Haw to pild leatlcr. 

Take glair of eggs, or gum-water, and with a bruſh rub 
over the leather with either of them, then lay on he gold or 
filver; let them dry, aud barniſh them. 

To make fine red hard jealing-was. 

Take half a pound of ſhell, or gum-lack, melt it in an 
earthen veſſel; then put an ounce and a half, or two oun- 
ces of purely ground fine vermillion; mix them well over 
the fire, and when it is of a fit compoſition, make it up 


into balls or cakes; and to ſet a a gloſs upon it, heat it 


gently 
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gently over a naked charcoal fire, and rub it with a cloth t 
it is cold. 
| How to make a coarſer ſort, 

Shell-lack and roſin, of each fix ounces, good vermil 
on three ounces; mix, Sc. as above directed. Many uv 
fine red lead, inſtead of vermillion, for the more ordina- 
kind of ſealing- wax. 

Flow to mate black wax. 

Mix ivory-black with {hell or gum-lack as by the ſoreg- 
ing receipt. . 

How to mate ſealing- wafers. 

Take very fine wheat-flour, mix it with glair of egy 
iſinglaſe, and a !ittle yeaſt ; mix the materials, and be 
them well together, ſpread the batter (being made thin wi 
gum-water) on even tin plates, and dry them in a ſtor. 
then Cut them out for uſe, You may make them of wh. 
colour you pleaſes by tinging the paſte with vermillion, « 
brazil tor red; indigo, or verditer, for blue; ſafiron, tui 
merick, or Gambooge for yellow. | 

Flow to caſe-harden iron. 

Take cow-horn, or hoof, raſp it when green (and n. 
dry it in an oven after the common method) put as mu 
bay ſalt as of this powder into ſtale urine, or vinegar, an 
mix them well together ; then cover the iron all over wit 
this mixture, and wrap it up in a loam, or plate-iron, | 
that the mixiwre may touch every part of the work; then p 
it into the fire, and blow the coals to it, till the whole lun 
bas attained a blood red hot (but no higher) then take it o. 
and guench it in clean water, | | 

How to gild paper. 

Mix bole armoniac with rain water, and give one layi: 
of it; when it is diy, take glair of eggs, and add to it a Ji 
ſugar-candy and evm-water, Which lay over the forme 
and upon this, when it is dry enough, lay leaf-filver, « 
leaf-gold. | 

To lay mexzo- tinto prints upon glaſs. 

Having provided a chin ground glaſs very true, or a fa 
of tine white glaſs, call'd cockhill glaſs (of the ſame ſize : .. 
your picture) ſteep the print flat ways in warm water far 
«bout an hour, mere or leſs, according to the thickneſs, 
thinnels, or hardneſs thereof; and then, with a thin knife 

U or 
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or bruſh {the haits of which will not come out) ſpread ve 
nice turpentine very thin and even all over the glaſs; and if 
the weather be cold, warm the glaſs at the fire, and daub it 
all over with your fingers, that there may not be the leaſt 
ſpeck of the glaſs that is' not covered with the turpentine, 
Then take the print out of the water, and lay it on a ſmooth 
table, upon a clean napkin, or between two' papers, to dry 
out all the ſuperfluous water, When you, have Cone this, 
lay the print upon the glaſs by degrees, beginning at one end, 
and ſtroaking outwards that part which is juſt faſten'd to the 
laſs, that no wind or water may lie betwixt that and the 
glaſs, which will cauſe bliſters, 'and Which you muſt be ve- 
ry careful to ſtroke out. If it ſhall happen that you have not 
laid the Print exactly even upon the glaſs, then by warming 1 
the foreſide of the glaſs before the fire, it will ſo ſoften and 
thin the turpentine, that you may, with care, take it off 
| again immediately, not ſuffering the print to dry. Your print 
[1 being laid upon your glaſs in the meſt exact manner, you + 
1 ſhould now proceed to rub it with your finger, in order to | 
1 rub off ali the thicknels of the paper, which will come off in 
little rolls, gil nothing of it is leſt upon the glaſs, but a lit- 
tle film, like a cobweb, that is faſt Rack to the glaſs by the 
turpentine; but great care is to be taken in rußbing, that 
you make not holes in the print, eſpecially in the lights, 
which are the molt tender parts. If your picture be large, 
{> that ſome part of the paper ſhall become dry, while you . 
are rubbing the other, you ſhould, with a Jitthe weter on þ 
your finger, wet them as you fee occaſion, to keep them 
moiſt, for the paper will not rub when grown dry. When © 
e you have peeled it all over, till the print appears tranſparent © 
on the backſide, then ſet it up to dry for four hours; after 
which, varniſh it over with maſtick varniſh, or turpentine 
varniſh, four or five times, or fo often till you can fee clear- 
ly thro' it; and after twenty-four hours, you may proceed 
o painting iti ions 
Inſiructions far painting the abave-ment,on'd prints. 
The painting of mezzo-tinto prints, is performed with - 
colours either opake, or tranſparent. The tranſparent co- 
lours are chiefly carmine, fine lake, brown pink, fine ſmalt, 
diſtilled verdigreaſe, and ultramarine. The opake colours 
are flake-White, yellow, or dutch pink, light and meh 
ds | 3 , te 
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red, terravert, umber, cologn-earth, ivory- black, vermil- 
ion, blue-bice, maſticote, yellow and pale-red orpiment. 
All tranſparent colours muſt be ground with nut-oil, opake 
colours with gum-water, ſome with gold fize, and ſome. 
with linſeed-oil, and drying-oil. 

Horw 10 ſilver looking-glaſſes, 

A thin blotting paper is ſpread on a table, or fmooth ſtone 
and ſprinkled with fine chalk; and then a fine lamina, or 
l-af of tin (call'd foil) is laid over the paper; upon this. 
mercury is poured, which is equally to be diſtributed over 
the leaf with a hair's foot, or cotton: Over the leaf is laid 
a clean paper, and over that tlie glaſs plate; the glaſs plate 
is preſſed down with one hand, and the paper drawn gently 
out with the other; this done, the plate is cover'd with a 
thicker paper, and loaden with a great weight, in order to 
force out the ſuperfluous mercuty, and make the plate adhere 
to the tin. When it is dried, the weight is removed, and 
the looking-glaſs complete. 

Excellent method of cleaning any kind of glaſs, 

Firſt rub the felaſs well with ſnuffs of candles; clean it 
well from this, and rub it well all over with good foft lead. 
You are to rub laſtly with buff leather, and your work will. 
look very beautiful. - By Le St. Jean. 

Againſi moths, worms, &c. | 

Dry the herb dey {trew it among your cloths, and Net» 
ther moth nor worm comes near them. 

To prevent the ſmuaking of lamp cil. 

Steep your match, or cotton, in vinegar, and dry it wel! 
before you ule it. Many families have ſpoke much in 
praiſe of this. 

Tue excellent royal liquid blacking. - 
Mix a ſufficient quantity of good lamp-black with an ege, 


to give it a good black; then take a piece of ſpunge, dip it 


therein, and rub over the ſhoe, c. very thin; when dry, 
rub them with a hard bruſh, and they will look very Ls 
tifol. You are to take care the ſhoes arc firſt welt cleans. 


ed with a hard bruſh, otherwiſe they will not look near fo 


beautiful. 
Ague ſpeedily cured, 
Wear the leaves of Lignum-Vitz under your feet a 
few days, and a cure ſoon follows, This receipt from a 
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tartar, an 
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Admirable way of cleaning ſilver plate. 

Put your plate in ſome ſttrong lee, made of pearl- aſhes, 
wherein half an ounce of cream of tartar, and the like 
quantity of allum has been diſſolved. Set it over the fire, let 
rt boil five or ſix minutes; then take out your plate, let it 
dry either in the ſun, or by a fire, and afterwards rub it 
with a ſoft leather and aſhes of burnt wheat ſtraw, By 
this means, the plate looks like new, and remains fo a long 
time. But where time won't permit to do as above directed 
you may clean with the aſhes only. 

To clean jewels, pearls, &c. 

There is nothing cleans any kind of jewels like exceed- 
ing fine ſmalt and emery. You are to dip a fine tooth- 
bruſh into theſe two powders (mixt together) and rub the 
jewels therewith. Both powders muſt be well dry'd, Pearls 


«re to be waſh'd with a ſtrong lee of burnt tartar, and boil'd. 


v920n a warm ſtove. 
To clean old ſiluer lace. 

Take powder of alabaſter, put it into a dry pipkin, and 
let it boil a quatter of an hour; then take it off the fire, and 
when cold, lay your lace upon a cloth, and with a comb- 
bruſh, take up ſome of that powder and rub the Jace there- 
with on both ſides. Ox-gall, or the gall of a jack, mixed. 
with water, is very ſerviceable in cleaning either gold or ſil- 
ver lace. | | 

To make excellent vinegar of malt liquor. 
Toevery 20 gallons of liquor, add one ounce of cream of 
F the like quantity of allum and bay ſalt; mix 
theſe with a gallon of the drink, boiling hot, and put it hot 
into the caſk, cover the bung-hole with a piece of brown pa- 


per, and it will be fine vinegar in a few days, This ieceipt 


has been often ſold for five ſhillings. 


Spots very Mectually taken out of either Silk, Cotton, Linen, 


or woullen. | 
Spirits of turpentine twelve drops, and the ſame quantity 
of tpirits of wine; grind theſe two with an ounce of pipe- 
maker's clay, and rub the ſpots therewith : You.are to wet 
the compoſition, when you rub either ſilk, linen, or wool- 
Jen with it, let it remain till dry; then-rub it off, and the 
ſi ot or ſpots will diſappear. | The ingenious Dr. Godfrey, 


favs, that true ſpirits of ſalt is the only thing to remove iron- 
; moulds. 
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moulds from linen, and ſal armoniac, with lime, takes out 
the ſtains of wine. 
Chineſe method of mending China. 

Boil a piece of white flint-glaſs in river water five or fix 
minutes; beat it to fine powder, and grind it well with the 
white of an egg, and it joins China (without riveting) fo 
that no art can break it again in the ſame place, You are to 
* obſerve, the compoſition is to be ground extremely fine, on 
a painter's ſtone : This by the royal academy of ſciences z 
their laſt prize ſecret, 

* The inst excellent method of fining or reſtaring mall liquors. 
BZ Firſt put a piece of lime (about two pounds) into a hogs- 
bead of either ale or beer, and the like quantity of geod 
chealk, then toaft a thick lump of wheaten bread (a pound 
4 at leaſt) very hard, put it into your caſæ, when cold, to the 
Z cther ingredients, and your drink will be excceding fine in 
© two or three days. Note, if ſour, it will reftore it to its 
© firſt perfection. But, to prevent malt liquor being either 
foul, or four, fee that your Catks are very dry, and ſweet 
'Y e you fill them; and to every thirty gallons of liquor 
put one pound of chalk, the like quantity of unſlack'd 
me, aud about a pound of wacaten bread, burnt hard; 
put all theſe (whole) into your caſk, and your liquor will 
be ſecure, and exceeding fine, tho” the weather be ever ſo 
= changeable. | 
; T3 clean vitbans, &c. 
| Ribbons are to be firſt clean wath'd, then boiled in ſoft 
Sv ater and bran for a quaiter of an hour; aſterwards waſh 
them in ſoap ſuds, whercin a fey drops of ſpirits of wine has 


* —— Ty 


: been put; when ee rinſe them, and dry them in the 
t ſhade; ; iron them with a moderate hot heater, and they v ill» 

look very beautiful. Scarlet cloaks are done the ſame ways 
1 bug hot- pre ſſing does better than ironin 

4 fare and foe edy cure for the . | 

F Drink plentituily of whey, with juice of elder-flowers in 
þ lit, and a cure will ſoon be completed. 
e 1 Excellent true Britiſh Ketchup. . 
JT's Take green walnuts, beat them in a marble mortar, ard 
p Uran out the juice, let it ſtand twelve hours, then take a 
b uart of the juice that's fine, fix Britiſh herrings, and a letle- 


t the herring- pickle, cut the 53 * {mell, and 122 em 
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in a pan, and add to 'em a little mace, about 20 cloves, and 
( an half an ounce of Jamaica pepper ; boil all together on a 
flow fire, for half an hour, then ſtrain it thro' a cloth, put 
it again into the pan, and add to it twenty or thirty ſhellots, 
and half a pint of vinegar, let it boil till the fhellots be ten- 
der, then put it in a baſon to cool, and when cold, let it 
1 run thro* a a cloſe cloth of its own accord, and it will take 
; off all the ſcum and fat; bottle it for uſe. If green walnuts 
are not to be had, make uſe of a pint of walnut-pickle ; but 

an this caſe the vinegar is to be omitted. | 
French way of waſhing fine lace, or linen. 

Fake a gallon of furz bloſſoms, and burn them to aſhes ; 
hen boil them in ſix quarts of ſoft water; this, when fine; 
you are to uſe in waſhing, with your ſuds, as occafion re- | 
Juires, and you will have the linen, &c, not only exceeding }. . |; 
white, but it is done with half the ſoap, and little trouble: 
nis is. verbatim from the Paris magazine. |” 

| How to recover biack loth that is faded. | 

Take fig-tree leaves, boil them well in water, waſh your. 
Aoth in it, milk-warm, dry it in the ſun, and it will prove | 
n excellent black. ö 

Hlou to make braſs of a true gold colour. 0 

Take ſal armoniac, mingle it in a mortar, with ſpittle, |” 
nit becomes like a liquid ointment ; rub the braſs with it, 
put it on hot coals, and when dry'd, rub it well with a lin- 
en cloth, and it will be of a beautiful golden colour. 

| How to give gilded work a fine colour, 

Take clean ſalt and brimſtone, boil them together, with . © 

a little water, in an egg- hell, after taking away the inſide 

im; take care you do not give it two much fire to burn the 
ell; you are to rub this liquid over your gilding, and you 
will be well pleaſed with its effect. vo 
Method of raiſing muſhrooms. ; 

Mr. Tourneſort gives us a very curious account of their. 
culture, in the memoirs of the royal academy, the ſubſtance 
of which is as follows. All the lecret of raiſing muſhrooms 
ſpeedily and in abundance, conſiſts in ranging balls of horſe 
dung, about the bigneſs of your fiſt, in lines, at the diſtance 
of three or four feet from each other, and at the depth of 
ane foot under ground, and covering theſe over with 
meuld and that again with. horſe dung. If this be done 
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in April, in the beginning of Auguſt the pieces of dung will 
begin to whiten, and grow mouldy, being all cover'd with 
little hairs, or fine white threads. branched, and woven 
about the ſtraws whercof the dung is compoſed. The dung 
now loſes its former excrementitious ſmell, and ſpreads an 
admirable odour of muſhrooms ; and great plenty are to be 
gather'd from theſe beds for four or hve years, without ſur- 
ther trouble, 
The famous ſnuff” for the head and eyes, (by the Venders called 
CEE Royal.) 
Take any quantity of affarabacca (otherwiſe aſfarum) 


leaves; dry them by a gentle fire, and afterwards grind them 


into a fine powder. In moſt diſorders of the head this ſnuff 
does wonders ; and would undoubtedly have gained an efta- 

blifhed reputation long ago, had not thoſe gentlemen, c. 

who aſſume to themſelves, the title of inventors, made this 
ſnnff as univerſal a ſpecific as moſt of their other articles; 

i. e. to cure every diſorder; as well a broken ſhin, as a ſore 

eye. But to give it its due character, nothing exceeds it for 

diſorders in the head, ſuch-as head-ach, ear-ach, fore eyes, 

tooth-ach, deafneſs, &c, It is a fat ſhining Jeaf, only one 

on a ſtalk, ſhap'd much like ground ivy, and is found near 

woods, in damp ſhady places. Take a pinch, twice a 
week at night, going to bed: It does not operate imme- 

diately, like the common ſnufts; tut the morning after 

taking it, a foul matter is diſcharged at the noſe, more or 

leſs, according to the degree of the illneß. Many peo- 

ple get a livelihood by the ſale of this ſnuff, they ſelling on- 
ly fix pinches for a ſhilling, and have a patent for their 
ſanction. 

To ſtain pair-tree picture Frames a good black, 

Boil chip log-wood in clear water, and rub the frame 
three or ſour times over with it when hot; ſcour it when 
dry with ſand- paper; then give it two waſhes with tincture 
of ſteel, Laſtly, clean it with a linen cloth and bees wax, . 
and it will be a beautiful black. 

To ſoften ivory or bone. | 

Lay it for twelve hours in aqua fortis, then three days in 
the juice of beets, and it will become tender, and you may 
work it into what form you pleaſe, To harden it again, 
lay it in ſtrong vinegar, 7 | 
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To make a fine green colour. 

Take a quarter of a pound of common verdigreaſe, beat 
It till it be as ſmall as duſt ; put it into a pipkin, along with 
a pint af white wine vinegar; then add a little white argol 
in powder. Boil all over a gentle fire, keeping it ſtirring 
till the verdigreaſe be diflolved, 

A curious expariment by Convex, or plany-cnvex glaſſes. 

Make choice of a room that hath a north light (tho' an 
eaſt or weſt may do very well) and let it be made fo duk, 
that no light can come in but at the hole where your glaſs is 
to be placed ; then make a hole in the {hutter, about an inch 
in diameter, or ſomething more, and ſet open the caſement, . 
if there be one, for there muſt be no glaſs beyond the hole, 
then faſten the glaſs with its centre to the centre of the hole, 
and at the diſtance your glaſs draws, hang up a white ſheet, 
then will whatever is without the hole, and oppoſite to it, 
te repreſented in the ſheet with ſuch exquilite exactneſs, as 
far ſurpaſſes the utmoſt (kill of any painter; for if the ſun 
Mines brightly on the objects, you will have the colour of all 
things in their natural paint; but if the ſun does not ſhine, 
the colours will be hardly viſible; and you muſt, by all 
means prevent the ſun's ſhining near the hole, for then all 
things will be confus'd. Obſerve, that all things appear in- 
verted upon the ſheet; to remedy which, take a common 
looking-glals, of twelve or fourteen inches ſquare, and hold 
it near or under the chin, with an acute angle to the breaſt, 
and look down into it, and every thing will appear in their 

natural and erect poſitions; and this reflection allo from the 
glaſs, gives it a glaringnels that is very ſurpriſing, and makes 
it look like ſome magical proſpect. | 
The Tea- tree; its Growth in England; firſl Diſcovery by Chance, 
by the late ingenious James Macdonald, AMA. D. 

When I ſay a thing happens by chance, I mean no more 
than that its cauſe is unknown: I am not ſo vain as to ima- 
gine that chance itſelf can be the cauſe of any thing. The 
caſe of the painter, who unable to expreſs the foam at the 
mouth of a horſe he had painted, threw his ſpunge, in deſ- 
pair, at the piece, and, by chance, did that which he could 
not do by deſign, is an eminent.inſtance of the force of 
chance. It is obvious what is here meant, by chance, that 
the painter was not aware of the effect; or that he did not 
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throw the ſpunge with ſuch a view: It is much the ſame 
caſe with regard to the point I have in hand: I ſhould inform 
the reader, that having accidentally (or by chance) put a (mall 
quantity of arrack into a cup wheiein was about the Third 
} of an ounce of green tea; in about nine weeks after, to my 
very great ſurpriſe, J found the cup ornamented with a kind 
of buſhy ſhrub, nearly reſembling che print annexed, 


It is not very material whether I acquaint the reader that l 
ſet out for the ſouth of France the very morning I put the 
liquid to the tea; but ſo it happen'd; and, on my return, 
ound it in the condition I have already mention'd, I knew. 
- I left nothing of the garden kind in this apartment, and mult 
- own was ſurpris'd to find one there: I made enquiry among 
my ſervants, and found them as ignorant of the cauſe as my- 
\ feif, At length, a relation who breakfatted with me the 
morning I put the ſpirits to the tea, re- minded me of it; and 
now I was fatisſy'd how I came by my curioſity. I began to 
inſpect into my little ſhrub more nicely; drew from the cup 

and found the moiſture quite ſpent; On my removing it, a 

a leaf and two ſmall kind of berries dropp'd from the ſhrub. 
It appear'd to be in a declining ſtate, and the moiſture quite 
"exhauſted. I communicated the affair to Sir H. S. and we 
Jointly try'd various means to bring the ſhrub to a greater 
perfection; we buſy'd ourſelves for two years; variety of 
means were us'd to gain our point; ſometimes in hope, at 
others in deſpair. It would tire the paticnce of the reader to 
relate the various means made uſe of to gain our point; let it 
ſuffice, to give a relation of the perfection we have brought 

it to, Fill a pot with equal parts of pidgeons and ſheep's 
dung, well dry'd, ſifted and mix'd; then put therein thirty or 
fotty of the berries you find in good tea, of either kind, and 
water it morning and evening with lime- water, 3 
5 Ie 
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ſew drops of ſpirits of nitre aud arrack have been put, and 
by this means you will find it bud in about a fortnight, and 
continue its growth, in extreme hot weather, near as faſt 
as mint, Continue watering as above directed: When ripe, 
the leaves will Joſe their fine green, and begin to fall ; bur 
you are now to gather them, dry them in the jun, and it will 
be as good as the tea, taken from. This, I dare aver, is 
the greateſt perfection the growth of tea was ever brought to 
in England. In Japan and San, this tree, or ſhrub, affects 
valleys, and the feet of mountains, in a tony foil. © 
ſeed is uſually fown in places expoſed to the ſouth, and bears 
three years after ſown, The root reſembles that of the peach- 
tree; the Jeaves are green, longiſh at the point, and pretty 
narrow, an inch and a half long, and jag: 200 all round. 
The flower is much like that of the wild rote; the fruit of 
different forms, ſometimes round, ſometimes long, ſome— 
times triangular; of the ordinary ſize of a bean; containing 
two or three peas, of a mouſe colour, including each a ker. 
nel ; which peas are the feeds by which the plant | is propo— 
gated. The tree is of various heights, from one foot to an 
hundred; ſome there are, which two men cannot fathom ; 
while others ſcarce exceed the feebleſt ſhrub in a garden. 
The beſt time to gather the leaves of tea is while they are yet 
ſmall, young and juicy ; and that tea is beſt that is imallett, 


moſt brittle (when dry'd) and lively colout'd. 


To make amber varniſb. 
Take a pound of powder'd amber, rmelitit in an unglaz d 
veſlel over a charcoal nre, aud pour it, W it flurd, upon 
an iron plate; then powder it again when concreted, and 


afterwards diſſolve it entirely in an unglaz'd veel of carth, 


adding 1ſt to it linſeed oil prepared and boiled with letharge, 
and afterwards ſpirits of turpentine. With this incruſt your 
veſſels of wood, or metals, and afterwards poliſn them, being 
firſt carefully and artfully dried. 
Birdlime; its preparation and uſc. 
It is a viſeid ſubſtance, prepared various ways, and from 
various materials; and is uſed in catching bi irds, mice, and 


other vermin: That commonly uſed is made from holly - 


bark, boil'd ten or twelve hours; when, the green coat be- 
ing ſeperated from the other, it is cover'd up a fortnight in 


a moilt place, and then pounded into a tough paſte, that 


80 
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no fibres of the wood is left, and w alhed 1 in a running ſtream 


till no motes appear z thea put It to fetment four or ſive 


days, and ſkim it as often as any thing ar! ſes; It may be 
then laid up for uſe; in uſing it, a third part of nut cit, or 
any thin greaſe, is incorporated with it over the fire, 
The uſeful, new-invented black-lead pencil; from the Paris A. 
la main. 
Take what quantity you think proper of red-leail, melt 
the metal from it, and then bury the lead in treſh horſe-dung 


| for 12 days. It may afterwards be made for uſe. This is 


1 ſign'd F. Reay. 


Red hair chang d to a beautifal brown. 
Black-lead, and bl. ack. ebony-ſhavings, one ounce each; 
t theſe bot] 50 loa: in a pint of clear water; when fine, 
8 it for uſe, Vou are to wet a comb in the liquid, and 


comb your hair often (herewith, To make the hair black, 

d two drachmy of camphire ta the | ingredients. This is 
the liquid for changing hair, advertis'd at half a guinea a 
bottle, 


| Natl Woolf Woolf Wal Word cdx... Wael 
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Nn diſcsveri ics an Bees, of beefing them in health and ITT IN 
and of increaſiug them. 


HE following obſery ations areſruits of 25 years diligent 
labourandatiention, and | flatter myſelf, th at om of them 
will be found new and intereſting. When the trees begin 


to bloom, and the flowers to diſplay their ſweets, the di] !izent | 
bee uſually commences its forages on every tree and flower 
E which yields a proper aliment. Ihen take an old hive with 
remains of the comb on che tides, or if it has none, place 
& ſome ſhreds of wax towards the roof of the hive in feveral 
places, and hold them a white over lighied ſtraw, that they 


may melt and fpread abaut; you wil. "find the bees to work 
in ſuch a hive oreferable to another, ani they will immedi- 
ately build upon this ground of wax which you have laid, 

that which they have gathered. Obſerve, that when there 
15 Aa 
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is a great deal of wax, they lay it on towards the centre, and 

whei a little, onthe ſides ; they build theic comb perpendi- 

culaily from the roof to he floor, which the heat increaſing 
towards the bottom of the hive, renders their wax quite} 
ſoft. — They will not only make their ſymetrical cells with 
the wax of their own gathering, but alſo with that whichf, 
has been ſupplied to them; this I know by frequent expeii-F! 
ence, having laid a pieve of wax in the hive, an ſoon after 
nothing of it was to be ſeen. How much wax a bee can cat 
ry at once may be ſeen, «ſpecially in the firſt week's work? 
of a new {warm appointed to form the comb; in which they 
are ſo diſigent, that they often drop {omew hat of what ty 
are bringing before they have ſecured it; and the pati 
they thus diop are not unl.ke that kind of duſt Which cos 
from bird feathers, except that they are whiter and mac 
gloſſy, The young ſwarms don't work at the comb above 

a fortnight, and if in the interim foul weather ihou'd hind-r 
their forages, they ſpare neither theit works nor their honey, 
but in acoutſe of find weather, they run up their building 


bs.) 


— 


ay 


with a lurptizing celerity. In our northern climates four 
months is all the ſpace thit they wok at their honey, which |- 
is made at their hives, whether it be little or much; but in 
hot countries they have uine working m-nths. In the montis || 
of February and March they may indeed gather from the 
nut- tiees and other ſhrubs, wherewith to make their comb; 
and it they ſhould meet with any bl flom, any drop of bo- 
ney on the gocſ{berry and cura't bullies, they either uſe it 
themſelves, or give it to their young, which yet is far ſho:t\ 
of being a ſufficient nouriſhment, but in ng months of Ape, 
or May, when the trees are in +1. floro, they then find all 
the neceſſary materials both for hear 'tructues and honey; 
the months of June and July are th. moſt favourable; theþ 
wild and garden flowers, troll, , bailey, peas, vetch- 
es, and cockle, from which they raw wer, beit honey and 
nutriment, opening all their treaſures to them: In cho 
ycars when ccckle and trefoil are ſcarce, nn twarn: is pro- 
duced, but with a plenty of theſe two herbs, tice never þ 
wants a plenty of honey, and numerous ſwarms. Bees 
tract their honey from all ſweet-ineling flowers, as ro{cs, | 
pinks, violets, orange and lemon flowers, and all others 
within their reach; in red trefoils they are pievented by the 

| drones, 
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and drones, who chiefly furniſh themſelves with honey from 
nd thence z but they make themſelves amends by fcouring the 
afingf; country, where to any other Flowers the prefer the tops of 
Juite f turnips and radiſhes, cabbages and colliflowers, &c. and 
Wich] when all theſe fail them, they fall upon the branches and 
hickÞ; flowers of pumpkins, where they diſguiſe themſelves fo as to 
„le the appearance of bees. - Bees are known to ncuriſh 
| themſelves. with the juice of flowers, which being convey'd 
into their little blailoers, is diſpoſited in their cells, and cloſe- 
ly cover'd with quite another ſubſtance, as their autumn and 
' winter ore, I have obſerved them to be very fond of fart- 
nous dew, which falls after the ſun is above the horizon, 
and is ſemetimes perceived to ſparkle on oak and plumb tree 
1: > Jeaves;z and one of theſe leaves being put to the tongue, one 
N90 5 taſtes liquor as ſweet as honey; and this liquor it is which, 
For ' ripening in the cells, becomes honey: If a bee at its return 
be taken and opened, in its bladder will be found a ſweet 

ne, juice, almoſt as liquid as water; for did bees ſip common 
ding] water, how would they refreſh themſelves in winter, when 
confined within doors? The beſt Weather tor bees is when 
nich it is hot and calm, with copious dews; too much draught 
ten exhauſts the Flowe's, and too much wet hinders the bees 
neus] from their excurſions, from making ſwarms, ard beſides 
th2{3-fills the lowers with water; in a warm ſp:ing they 1avage 

nb the buds of hazzles an poplars, not that what they thus ga— 
bo-] ther, and bring hop, about their hinder legs, ſerves them 
ſe it! for food, but they u it tor hatchin their young. A gieat 
deal of this is foun in fummer-ti141c in the hives ; but it the 
: hives be opened, cleared in autumn or winter, Or as 18 
our cuſtom, in ſpring, little or none is found; it is bitter, 
ſo that it cannot e any aliment to the bees, accordingly it is 
left untouch'd in the cls unleſs in extremities; however, 
it is fo conduciug to their increaſe, that if they have plenty 
ande of it, a forwa:d and numerous {warm may be depended on. 
Cc Þ/ Broom is io © cat à dainty among bees, that they ip.re no 

A pains in triverfiong woods and heaths in quilt il it The 
chief cauſ of wars among bees, as among men, be fides 
their natural avidity, is 113juftice and viotence z thus when 
they obſerve that it is hot weather, and that their forages do 
not aniwer, they cruize about for hives at a diſtance from 
their own, ſeldom aflaulting any in the neighbouthood. 


1 hey 
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They are alſo wife enough not to meddie with any that at 
ſtrongly garriſon'd, but where they apprehend a weakne!s 
they then attempt to force an entrance; ifrepulied, they ff, 
away for a reinforcement; that is, they retreat and return | 
great numbers to their attacks, which are ſo vigorous, an 
their hive ſo ſtrongly defended, that the entrance of the ws 
is covered with tire lain. It is obſervable, that if the gut 
either of the behegers or beſieged, falls in the bon, 0 Un 
war is immediately at an end, the Feld of battle is given u 
to the enemies, a vivifion of their ſtores is made wich th n . 
and the bees of the hive either quit their antient haVbitati 
Or a coalition is made betwixt both Pry to be but on 
people under, the ſame government. As ſome prevent 4 nt 
the devettation of thele 0 ars, the hive mut ſt be 01 vened aftg 
their return from tac battle, and the remainder of the hon 1 
taken out, that it may not be pillaged by the enemy. A 
ther cauſe of theſe wars is, when a hive has been carried 
the enemies, the bees upan their expulſion, attacking one! 
hives for a ſettlement; for they never unite wich their ene 
mies, unleſs upon the lot: of their queen, while ihe remain: ; 
they adhere to her, and never ſubmit to a foreign yore | 
Three years ſucceffively my hive had been attacked by nei 
ſwarms, as emigrants, ſome have periſhed in the enterſ} 
prize, and others have been admitted to the community, | 
| 
{ 


remember one day going to look upon my hives, I fou 
ſome of them beſieged by a profligious number of bees, wit 
a great humming in the air; I contuded that theſe werd 
in aders, and the rat' zer as my hive: had been cleared but 

little before, and my becs conſequgatiy could not have pro 
Juced new ſwarms. I left them to fight it out, not re F 
pl 
| 


turning till towards night, thinking by that time victor) 
had declared itielf on one ſide or other, and accordingly 
heard no humming, but at- the entrance of one hive 
which I lifted up to examine into the ſtate of affairs, then 
plainly faw that a ſwarm had ſettled itſelf among my bees 
for the hive was fo filled, that there was no room to but ol 
finger in; they live together in harmony, uniting forces t 
build the comb, and in 'V hitfan- holidays produced a neu 


{war m. 
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Hit to colzur au ald Gold Chuin, ſi as to lock life neu 


it SF Take urine, diſſolve therein fal-arinoniac, boil the chain 
nc this liquid, and it will lock exiremely beautiful. 

ey ty b How t9 hy tobten Shots 77 (31: Aung. 

* Take allum, boil it in clean water, put your work into 
7 110 


. N. and it will reſtore the colour again, and remove the ſpots. 
+ A Ward Glue, which fland; Water, 

usch You are to mix up common glue with linized oil, of v: 
. and apply it to the places to be glued tr Zather, after 


3 Lin 


en u bl 
have been warm'd, and, when thorough dry, Water 
neſt 1 do no dam: ge to your v or. 
of Another excellent giue. 
Take iſinglaſs and common oluc, oa K them over night 
355 i ſtrong brandy ; then atlovive them Over a COal- bre, ata 
one wid theocto a Gall quantity of Chal in ane powder. 
n roll Another very ujeful glue. | | 
5% Take fal at moniac, ſandarag mm ruin-lacca, ſoak and 
ea ſſolve them in ſtrong brandy, over a gentle hoat, and put 
Oct 2 vet 6x N 3 
e them a little LULpuntine nen alis GHIGIN El, men pour 
" Ne ſolution over ifinglaſs and common glue, and ina cloſe 
vac | eſlel, diſſolve it over a flow frez add to ita lictie glaſs-dult 
Ar WW hen you have broug ot; tn t Pieps 'T temper, it 18 Hit 
: nen, uſc. 
nter | A $96 Water CEMEeNt. 
\ 


4 | 77 x 7 
our Take one part of Minum, or Red-Leal, and two 

Its of Lime; mix them well together with the whites of 
Fas W Eggs. 

Slone glue, wherewtth you may either glue ſton? or glajs. 
biy 3 

Take white flint ſtone powder, which is e y and finely 

ned; then take white roſin, melt it in an iron or earthen 
dpkin, ſtir the powder im it, til it is like a thick paſte, warm 
He glaſs, or what you deſign to glue together; afterwards 


id the places, or joinings, and it will add a great beauty. 


=] | 2 o imitate marble. 

becsh Take plailter of Parts, quick-lime, lalt, ox- blood, and 
+ Hul hones of different Coours z alſo pieces of glass, all beat to a 
e t owder, and mix up to the conſiſtence of paſte with either 
nerfhinegar, beer, or ſour milk, and then lay it into tables, pil- 


rs, c. let it ſtand till it is thoroughly dry; then rub it 
& with a pumice, and polith it with tripoli ; give the fi- 
Tt [thing {troke by rubbing 1 it over with leather and oil. 

; | Auotler 
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Another method af imitating marble, 

Make a paſte of pulverized plaiſter of Paris, and ſize of 
parchment ; mix with it as many colours as you pleaſe, ſpread 
it with a trowel aver a board, and when dry, proceed as 
before. 

Flow to can alabaſter or white marble. 

Beat pumice-ſtones to an impalpable powder, and mix it 
up with verjuice ; let it ſtand thus for two hours ; then dip 
it in a ſpunge, and rub the marble, or alabaſter therewith ; 
waſh it with a linen cloth and freſh water, and dry it with 
linen rags. 

Ileus te prepare moulds, 

Take fine goldſmith's ſand, mix ic with lamp black, an 

temper with linſecd oil; the ſand ſhould be very dry. 
Annther way t9 prepare moulds, 

Prepar'd clay, plaiſter of paris h halt the quantity, the like 
of white ftaich ; mix with whites of, eggs and gum-Aravic 
in a paſte. 

Againſt ruſt, ſpots, Sc. In iron. 

Crucible powder, fitted emery, and filver oar, all in fine 
powder; and add thereto the beaten icales of iron, and rub 
the ruſty parts wich leather dipp'd uur in. 

Choice varniſh, whit cannot be hurt by wet. 

Take gum capal. beat it fine, put it into a glaſs, and 
poor off high rectify'd ſpirits of wine ove; it four inches; j 
cloſe the plaſs with a bladder, ſet it 24 hours in an oven to 
diſſolve the gum, and put in baln. mar. till the ſpirits and 
gum are incorporated. 

Fine Indian variriſb. 
Take high rectify'd ſpirits and gum-licca difivlv'd in a vi- 
al in ſand- heat ; tie a bladder over the vial, and it it bub- 
bles, prick the bladder to give it vent: 'I he ſpirits ſhould 
be four inches above the gum, 
To japan gold, glaſs, or any other metallic ſpanzles. 

Lay va your wors with lack-varniſh; then grind cologn 
earth and ga.nbooge wich the fame; this varniſh muſt be 
white and ciear; with that colour lay your work once or 
Foie over; let it dry, then varniſh it over; and fift on the 

i-duſt, Ye. you intend to ule, Give ſeveral lays 
21 me; polling wih Dutch ruihes; next with tripoli 
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and ſweet oil; and you may attempt a varniſh after for 
beauty, : 
To prepare a blue colour from verdigreaje. 

Take fa]-armoniac and verdigreaſe, equal quantities; 
mix well with water of tartar, into a paſte, put this into a 
vial, which thould be ſtopped cloſe ; let it ſtand ſeveral days 
and you will have a fine blue colour, 

To make Venice ſity blue. 

| Quick-lime one pound; mix and work it with ſharp white 
ine vinegar into dough ; let it ſtand for half an hour, and 
when hard, pour more vinegar to it, in order to make it 
oft, when done add two ounces of pulve'iz'd fine indigo, 
mixt firft wel] together; then ſet it into a glaſs veilel 20 
days under horſe-dung; aſter which time, view the colour, 
and, if not to your liking, continue it longer under the 
horte-dung. 


El:w to make Indian ink, 

Take black horſe-beans, and burn them to a powder ; 
hen mix them up with gum-arabic water, and bring them 
o a maſs, which preſs in a mould, made for that purpoſe, 
and let it dry. : 

An excellent water for taking out ſpots in cloth, fluff, Ec. 

Spring water a quart, put into it a little pot aſhes, about 
he quantity of a walnut, and a lemon cut in ſmall pieces; 
mix this well together, and let it ſtand 24 hours in the ſun ; 
hen ſtrain it thro' a cloth, and bottle the clear liquid up for 
e It takes out all forts of ſpots in any kind of thing; 
aſh the place where he ſpot was (after being taken out) 

ith fair vater. This liquid is preferable to the balls for 
aking out ſpots, inſerted in this book, 

To make the luminous phoſphar ut. 

Take an earthen diſh, which is not glaz'd, about halfan 

ch thick, and make a fort of patte of ſpirits of nitre and 
ulveriz'd chalk, well ſtirred together; of this take the big- 
eſs of a ſh':l.ng; put it into the plate, and jet it on the fire 

Inder a muffel (where it will bubble very much) to dry; 
hen thorough dry, take it out, let it cool, and mix it up 
gain with ſpirits of nicre. This do 11x or eight times, and it 

finiſhed. Aſter it is cold, hold it a little while againſt a 

indle, and thewing it in a dark place, it gives a furprizing 


ht. 
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A phil:{sphical tree, 

Fine ſilver one ounce; A qua-fortis and mercury each 
four ounces ; in this diſſolve your ſilver in a yial, put there- 
in a pint of water, cloſe your vial, and you'll have a curious 
tree lpring forth in branches which grows daily. 

1o repreſent tt Je four elements. 

Firit, tincture, in a vial, good fpitits of wine with tern, 

ſolis (air) then take well reddit d oil of turpentine, whic!, 
au are to tincture with ſaffron and red ox- tongue root f 
(fire) oil of tartar, to which you are to add a 2 little 1 5 
marine, to colour it like (ſea or water) and to reprefent 15 
earth, take a little ſmalt. This You may ſhake togetk 
and after you have let it ſtand a mall time, every ching WII 1 
take its place again, for they will never uiute. 
Colout's of ge neral Uſe in Painting. 

For white, uſe white-lead, flake-white, muſ»-1 ſilver. 
For blus, indigo, blue-lake, blue-verditer, ſmalt, ultra— 
marine, latazus, blue. Fer red, vermilion, ted oaker, 
lake, car mine. For green, ſap- green, verdigreaſe, terra- 
verde. Vor Tan; yellow-oaker, maſticot, dutch-pittk, 

gamboge, naples yellow, ſhell-gold. For brown, brown- 

oaker, chimney-loot of wood-tire, cologu- earth, uwber, 

For Lack, lamp-black, ivory-black, ſea- -coal- black, indiau- 

ink, 

Dying in general: Ti, Carnation colour for either fii% 91 
wor/ted. 

Take to each pound of ſilk, ribbons, &c. four han! 
fuls of, wheaten bran, put it into two pails of water, boil it, 
put it into a ub. and let it ſtand all night; then take hal! 
the ang of that water, put into it half a pound of allum, 


a guar! ba pound of red tartar (in fine powder) and halt 
an ui." of fine powder'd Curcumi ; | boil them together, 
an. : "hem together with a ſtick ; after boiling a quarter 


of 21: hour, take the kettle of the fire, put in the ſilk, and 
cone the kettle cloſe to prevent the ſteam from flying out; 
lea it thus for three hours, then rince your filk in cold Wa- 
tes: heat and ring it on a Wooden- pin, and hang it up to 
. Then take a quarter of a pound of gall-nuts, beat 
—— tine, and put the powder thereof into a pail of river 
vater; boil it for an hour, then take off the kettle, and 
when you can bear your hand therein, put in your Wk, 15 

| ct 
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let it lay therein an hour; then hang it up to dry. When 
dry, if you would proceed to a crimſon colour, weigh to 
each pound of ſilk three quarters of an ounce of cochineal, 
which beat to a fine powder, and fift it thro” a fine hair ſieve, 
then put it in the pꝛil, with the remaining lee, and having 
mix'd it well, po:ir it into a kettle, and when it bails, co- 
ver it well to prevent any duſt coming to it ; add three oun- 
ces of tartar, in fine powder ; let it boil for a quarter of an 
hour; then take it off the fire, let it cool a little, and put 
in the ſilk, ſtirring it round to prevent its being clonded. it 
is to be wring'd and beat with a ſtick, and then rinced 11 
hot lee of Newcaſtle ſoap. 
To die a violet coliur, 

Boil your filk in bran and allum, as before directed, put 
clean water in your copper, and to every pound of ſilk, put 
one pound of galls, and one ounce and a half of cochinex' 
finely powder'd, and one ounce of gum-arabic ; boil :t to- 
gether, like the crimſon red; leave it all night, and next 
morning take out your filk and rince it in fair water, 

To dye linen, or yarn, H a laſting violet cclour. 

'Fake one pound of tartar, half a pound of allum, two 
ounces of fernambuca, and half an ounce of fait netre ; 
boil them together; then let them cool a little, and put in 
your yarn ; let it ſoak for four hours, Keeping the dye hot, 
but not boiling, then rince and dry it. | 

| To dye linen black. 
Take fitings of iron, waſh them, and add to them the 
bark of elder-tree; boil them up together, and dip your 
linen thcrein, 4 
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Black for ꝛubollen. 

Take an ounce and a half of ſal armoniac, with this boil 

your ſtuff gently for an hour, turning it all the while; then 

take it out, and let it cool. Or, — Fake one pound and a 

half of vitriol, and a quarter of a pound of ſumach; boil 

mu ſtuft therein for an hour; coo! and rince it, -and it will 
e a good black. 
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A fine carnation colcur. S 

Take an ounce of tartar, ſtarch and lemon-juice of each 
half an ounce, and cream of tartar a quarter of an ource ; 
boil them together in fair water, adding a quarter of an 
ounce of curcumi ; put in half an ounce of cochincal, and 
| | a little 
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a little after, one ounce of æqua- fortis, in which you have 
. diſlolved a quarter of an ounce of pewter, and then put in 


your ſilk. 
ü To dye ſilk a flraw colour. 

Put into a clean copper to each one pound of ſilk, two 
pounds of fuſtic, let it boil for an hour, then put in ſix oun- 
ces of gall, let it boil together half an hour longer, the filk 
being allum'd and rinc'd, is turn'd about in this colour; 
then take it ſrom the kettle, and wring it out; dip it in pot- 
aſh lee, and wring it out again; then put it into the cop- 
per, let it ſoak a whole night, and in the morning rince, 
beat it out, and hang it to dry, 

Fine orange colour, 

Soak the white ſilk in allum water; then take two oz, of 
Orleans yellow, put it over night in water, together with 
one oz. of pot-aſhes ; boil it up, add to ic, after boiling half 
an hour, one oz. of powder curcumi, ftir it with a ſtick, 
after a little while, put your allum'd filk into it for two or 
three hours, according to what height you would have your 
colour; then rince it out in ciean ſoap ſuds, till it looks clear 
and afterwards clear it in fair water, 

| | To dye a gold colour. 

Having firft dy'd your ſi k yellow, then take to each pour! 
one ounce of fiſet- wood, or yellow chips, and of pot-aſhes 
the quantity of a bean : boil this for half an hour, then pur 
in your filk, and turn it, till it is to your liking. 

To ſet a blue vat. 8 

Take half a buſhel of clean beech-aſhes, well ſifted, of 
this make a lee with three pails of river, or rain- water; 
pour it into a tub, and put.in two handfuls cf wheaten bran, 
two ounces of madder, the like quantity of white tartar, 
finely powder'd, one pound of pot-aſhes, and half a pound 
of indigo powder'd ; ftir it well together, once every twelve 
Hours for 14 days following, till the S US appears green on 

your fingers, and then it is htto dye : however, when rea- 
dy, {tir it every morning, aud cover it When you have done. 

When you are going to dye ſilk, firſt waſh the ſilk in a fre ſh 
warm lee, wring it out, dip it in the vat; you may dye it 
what ſhade you pleaſe, by holding it longer or. ſhorter. 

When the colour is to your mind, wiing the ſilk, and ha- 
Hing another tub ready at hand with clear lee, rince therein 

| your 
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your ſilk, then waſh and beat it in fair water, and hang it 
to dry. When the vat is walted, fill it with lee; but if it 
grows too weak, ſupply it with half a pound of pot-aſhes, 
the like quantity of madder, a handful of bran, and half a 
handiul of white tartar; let it ſtand eight days, ſtirzing it 
every twelve hours, and work It again. ; 
The valualle FI F. 8 BALL; manner of maiiag ity and 
4ts great uſe in families. | 4 
Procure a ton of ſoſt, mellow clay, chat will work well, 
and is free from ſtones; to this clay is to be ſifted three or 
four buſhels ol ſmall ſea-coal, and this is to be well mixed 
with the clay, in the manner the labourer works his mortar, 
Having thus done, it may be made up into ſuch ſiz'd lumps 
that will beſt ſuit your fire-grate; I have commonly fee 
them, in countries where the ey are acquainted; with their 
uſe, about three or four inches {quare ; though they may be 
made <ither laige or (mail, according to the « quantity of fro 
you itand in need of : When made up into lumps, it wou x 
be neceſſhry to lay them in a ſhed, barn, or out- houſe, to 
dry for uſe, as they burn much hes: than newly made and 
wet; but in cale you are oblig'd to uſe them immediately, it 
is very proper to lay a few of theſe balls either behind (or 
near) the fire, where they get dry very oon. When 
fire burns clear, pl ice three or four, or invore, of theſe 
in the front of your fire, as you do E rge co: als, and you'l 
ſoon ſind the benefit you receive from them; for they not 
only burn excecding cle. ar, 8 t the leaſt imoke, but give 
a far better heat than tie beſt coais you can get. The charge 
of the load of clay ill not exceed 38. the labourer, for 1780 
king up, about 15. Cd. coals work'd in the clay (f up} oling 
them at 124d. a buſhel) 5s. It a W that the whole charge 
of making up the ton of clay, with the coals, does not ex- 
ceed 108. tho' the balls are preferab! 2 to, and will do more 
ſetvice than a chaldron ot the belt (ea 5 Thoſe uhoin- 
celine to make uſe of this cheap way of Keop: 2 a ood ard 
wholcſome fre, are to take notice, that the balls are not to 
be Jaid on till the fire burns clear and well; and then they 
will give great ſatisfaction. This is choice luel to burn in 
chimneys inclinable to ſmoak —See the cure for ſmoakiug 


chimneys, P. 78, oy 
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To freeze- Water, and melt ſnow at the ſame time. 
Put an ounce of ſalt into an earthen Pint pot (to 
dome ſnow) on a wet table, or board; ſtir them toge- 
ther till the ſnow is diſſolved, (obſerving not to ſhake the 


por) and, as the ſaow diſſolves, the pot will freeze to the 
Table. 


FF 
SINGING BIRDS. 


The way to bring them to a great perfection, by that famou: 
German, Lewis de Burgh. 


T HE RL is neither lark, linnet, bull-finch, nor gold- 
finch, ſays this famous foreign bird-fancier, but what 
is to be brought to as great a perfection in ſong as the cana- 
ry-bird: thy” the Engliſh will not take the pains a German 
does; they love to fleep while the German is tuning his pipe, 
and inſtructing the feather'd ſongſter. There is more to be 
done with the lark from two or three o'clock, than can be 
done in many months in the day-time, or when the leaſt 
noiſe, or ſound, is to be heard but from the inſtructor: eve- 
ry thing ſhould be quiet but the maſter ; as it is with the hu- 
man kind, ſo it is with the feather'd ; a good maſter often 
makes a good ſcholar ; and a good tutor ſeldom fails of ma- 
king a good bud, I ſay, begin with your birds when all is 
quiet; they will then take much more notice of what you 
endeavour to teach them. "The age, for beginning to in- 

Hruct, ſhould not exceed three months, I ſometimes begin 
| | jooner 
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ſooner, and ſeldom ſtay leſs than an kour with each bird. I 
ſometimes uſe my pipe, ſometimes whiſtle, ſometimes ſing, 
but which ſoever 1 uſe moſt, I ſeldom fail, of bringing up 
birds to pleaſe to a great degree; inſomuch that [ have iy Eh 
fold a lark for two guineas, a linnet for one guinea, a bull- 
finch, when it could pipe finely, from five to ten guineas z 
and a gold-finch from one to two guineas, In ſhort, the 
whole of bringing up a bird to ſing well, depends intirely on 
viſiting him early, and furniſhing bim {the lait thing before 
you leave him) with what he is to cat for the day, Wat 
he ih-114 never want in his fountain, nor ſmall gravel at the 
bottom of the cage; but thort allowance in eating is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to make him a good fongſter ; when I come 
to him in the morning, he is glad to ſee me (ſuppoſing him 
hungry, ſays the German) he will ſoon beginito talk to me, 
aud bid me welcome. At my approaching my bird, I very 
often give him three or four grains of rice that have been 
ſteep'd in Canary ; I fometimes add a little ſaffron of cochi- 
neal to the liquid, according as I find my bird in healt: ; 
and | feldom fail of being rewarded with a ſong for my pain. 
In the general way of feeding the lark, I give a ſmall quan- 
tity of bruiſed rice with egg and bread, and now and then 
a few hemp-ſeeds, and that bread is far the beit for them 
that is prepar'd after the manner of the cock-bread, to which: 
I refer you. The ſmaller birds I feed with rape-ſecd, and 
very little canary, it being apt to make them grow very fat 
and dull; 1 give theſe likewiſe, at times, a few grains of 
bruiſed rice, it doing them abundance of ſervice, and mo: 
aſſuredly prevents their falling into a ſcowering, which is the 
death of many a fine bird: Thoſe birds that are accuſtom'd 
to this way of feeding, ſeldom are troubled with what is 
call'd the pip, ſhed their teathers with far more eaſe than 
other birds are, in general much prone to ſinging, and have 
a more agrecable note than birds that have not been train'd 
up after this manner. The reader 1s to obſerve, that when 
I o:der grains of bruiſed rice to be given, I always expect 
thit the rice has been fi:{t ſoak'd in canary, and afterwards 
diy'd carefully for uſe, tho' giving a bird now and then a 
te grains, while they are moiſt with this excellent liquor, 
does mighty well; but it is not to be conſtantly practiſed : 
Ihe rice is only to be grofly bruiſed, fo as to make it tender, 
D 3 and 
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and conſequently eaſier to be eaten by the bird, I have ob- 
ſerved many people in England, give birds loaf-ſugar, but 
it is a great fault: I adviſe, in its place, either a ſmall lump 
of ſalt, br now and then, a drop or two of ſpirits of nitre 
in their water, If you proceed, ſays the author, according 
to theſe directions, you'll find your birds will equal thoſe of 
the Germans, or any other nation.—'T his is tranſlated from 
a favourite tract in the German language, bearing the name 
of Lewis de Burgh; and is held in great eſleem by the Eng- 
liſh as well as foreigners, 
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Their ie Form and Situation; and ſure Metbed ta prevent 
Es Smoaking , 


T H E parts of a chimney are the jambs or ſides, the back 
or hood,” the mantle reſting on the jambs, the tube or 
funnel which conveys away the ſmoke, the chimney- piece 
or moulding, on the foreſide of the jambs on the mantle- 
tree, and the hearth or fire- place. — Palladio gives di- 
rections for forming a Chamber-Chimney after this man- 
ner: Breadth on the inſide, 5 1 Half, 6 or 7 Foot, 
Height to the mantle tree, 4, or 4 1 half; depth, 2, or 2 
1 half foot. 

And, according to Wolhus, the breadth of the aperture, 
at bottom to be to the height, as three to two, to the depth, 
as four to two. In ſmall apartments, the breadth is three 
foot, in larger five, in bed-chambers four, in ſmall ban- 
queting rooms five 1 half, in large ſix: But the height ne- 
ver to excced two 1 half, leſt there be too much room for the 
ait and wind, whereby the ſmoke be driven down into the 
room. Nor mult the height be too little, left the imoke 
mils its way, and be check'd at firit ſetting out. Ihe lame 
author adviſes to have an aperture, thro' which the external 
air may, on occaſion, be let into the flame, to drive up the 
ſmoke; which the internal air would otherwiſe be unable to 
do. The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to the 
85 chimney- 
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chimney back, Felibien orders to bea little narrower than 
the reſt (and he is joined herein by Palladio, and other great 
maſters- in the art of building) that the ſmoke coming to be 
repelled downwards, and meeting with this obſtacle, may 
de prevented from getting into the room. Many builders 
make the tunnel twiſted, to prevent the ſmoke's defcending 
too ealily : But the ſurer expedient is to make the funnel 
rede at bottom than at top; the fire impelling i It upward 
more caſily when contracted at bottom; and in mounting, 
it finds more ſpace to diſengage itſelf, and therefore is not 
fo apt to sctuin into the chamber. Ml. Lucar adviſes two 
holes, 01 two ples, one over the other, to be left on each 
fide the arunez, one floping upwards, the other down- 
2 ang thio! one of thele, ſays he, the ſmoke can't fail 
of paſting in ny pot ſition. He goes on in giving a great 
nu uber of inftances of chimneys built in this manner, and 
abſolutely affirms, that they were all capable of diicharging 
more than four times the ſmoke that could poſi bly be pro- 
duc'd in any one chimney. De TOrme orders a braſs ball 
full of water, with one ſmall aperture, to be hung up in the 
"chimney, a little above the height of the greateſt flame: 
Here, as the water grows hot, it will rarely, and drive thro? 
the aperture*in a vapoury ſtream, which will drive up the 
ſmoke that would otherwiſe linger in the funnel. In fhort, 
ſmoaking chimneys have prov'd ſo extremely troubleſome, 
that it has long employ'd ſeveral eminent men, of our own 
and other nations, to find out a remedy for this creat evil; 
for the cure of which we are greatly oblig'd to the late in- 
genious Dr. Difaguliers. He ſays, that the engine inyented 
by Mon. Delaſme, conſumes the ſmoke of all forts of wood, 
and that fo totally, as the moſt curious eye cannot diſcover 
it in the room, nor the niceſt noſe ſmell it, tho' the fire be 
made in the middle of the room. This engine conſiſts of 
ſeveral hen hoops, four or five inches diameter, which ſhut 
into one another ;z and this is placed on a trevet. Monſieur 
Daleſme «firms, it will immediately diſperſe the 9 and 
ſmell from the mott fœtid things, as a coal ſteep cat's 
is, &c, which ſtinks abominably when taken it "of the 
tire, And Dr. Diſaguliers fo greatly approv'd of this engine, 
that he, in ſome cales, gave it the preference to the machine 


of his own invention; which was to fix one or two trunks in 
e 94 . the 
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the chimney (a little above the part the flame commonly aſ- 
cends to) according to the ſize of the chimney, and quanti- 
ty of fire conſum'd therein, Theſe Trunks are to be cut 
at the part next the fire, in the manner of the end of a flute, 
the performer puts to his mouth when he is playing, as de- 
icrib'd by the &gure. It is, in ſmall. fire-places, to be left 
open at the end, about an inch, and in large ones two inch- 
es, and ſhould have a bolt (as at A in the Fig.) or ſlider, to 
lip backwards or forwards, as occaſion requires. 


for inſtance; in caſe the fire is clear, the bolt or bolts, 
may be both clos'd ; becauſe, were they open at this time, 
t would be a means of cauſing a larger fire than might be 
:!equired, occaſion'd by the extraordinary draught, but 
where the fire is dull and ſmoaky, the bolt may he opened 
more or leſs to diſcharge the ſmoke that otherwiſe might be- 
come troubleſome, and this it will do, let the quantity be 
ever ſo great, or the quality ever ſo diſagreeable. "There have 
heen amultitude of experiments to prove the efficacy of theſe 
Kind of trunks : Suppoſing a room to be filled. with ſmoke 
(by making a hole in the wall) in ſuch cafe, the ſmoke 
would be drawn off in leſs than a minute's time, But it muſt 
be obſerved, that the trunk ſhould be at leaſt a yard and a 
half long, about four inches ſquare inſide, and the flit, or 
mouth, in the room, full two inches wide. 


C 


In what Manner they happen, and how prevented, 


We are ſeldom troubled with this diſorder, but upon the 
blowing of fharp eaſterly winds, which are moſt frequent 
| With us about March, whence that month proves of all others 
the moſt fatal to plants. From this circumſtance, ſome ima- 
gine the colds that then reign, being exaſperated by the eaſt- 


ern winds, effect blights, but Mr, Bradley furniſhes a more 
| plauſible 
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plauſible account; for, on this principle, it were hard to 
ſay, why one plant, or one part of a plaat, ſhould be blight- 
ed more than another. He obſerves then, that caterpillars 
generally attend thoſe winds, and that they inſect ſome one 
kind of tree more than others, and thence infers, either that 
the eggs of thoſe inſets, or the inſets themſelves, are 
brought to us by the eaſterly winds ; or that the temperature 
of the air, when the eaſtern winds blow, is neceſlary to 
hatch thoſe creatures, ſuppoſing the eggs to have been alrea- 
dy laid on the inſected parts. Now each of theſe cauſes ſeem 
to have its effect; thoſe blights, attended with large worms 
or caterpillars, ſeems hatched by the eaſtern winds, and 
thoſe others, which only produce the ſmall] inſedts, that oc- 
caſion the curling the leaves of trees, may produce from 
ſwarmsof them, either ready hatched, or in the egg, brought 
with the wind. The coldneſs of thoſe winds Mr. Bradle 
ſhe ws to be no objection againſt their being fitted to hatch 
inſects, different inſects requiring vaſtly different deg rces of 
heat. To this he adds, that every inſect has its proper plant, 
or tribe of plants, which it naturally requires tor its nouriſh- 
ment, and will ſeed on no other; it is no wonder then that 
one kind of tree ſhould be infected, and all the reſt eſcape, 
The wind which brings, or hatches the caterpillars on the 
apple-tree, will not infect the pear, plumb, or cherry, be- 
cauſe, where the ſhoals of inſects natural to the apple, to 
light on thoſe other trees mention'd, they would either want 
their proper matrix to hatch in, or were they ready hatch'd,. 
would periſh for want of proper food: ſo that it is morally 
Impoſſible, all kinds of plants ſhould be blighted at the ſame 
time, unleſs the eggs of every kind of inſect natural to each 
tree, could be brought at one time with the ind; or that 
an eaſterly wind could contain in it, at once, as many dif- 
ferent degrees of cold or heat, as would be required to hatch 
and maintain each different cla's of inſets. Nor is it any 
objection, that in blights there are not frequently any ani- 
malcules immediately perceix'd. By the microſcope, we diſ- 
cover animalcules a million of times. leſs than the ſmalleſt 
which comes under our ordinary notice: "Theſe, the gen- 
tleſt air may be conceived capable of blowing from place to 
Mace; ſo that it is no wonder, if they be brought to us ſrom - + 
the remoteſt regions, cpeciali, the north eaſt part oſ Great 
| . Tartarr, 
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Tartary, Sc. where the cold is intenſe enough to give 
them life, and from whence there is not ſea enough, by the 
warmth and faltneſs of whoſe vapours they might be ſuffo- 
cated, "Thoſe brought from the north-eait parts of Ameri- 
ca, are probably deſtroy'd by paſſing the vaſt Atlantic Oce- 
an, which may be the reaſon why the north-weſt wind is 
not ſo efficacious, 
To prevent Blights. 

The more knowing among country people, while the 
eaſterly winds blow, uſed to guard againſt them by burn- 
ing heaps of weeds, chaff, &:. on the wind-ſide of their 
orchards or gardens, that the ſmoke may either poiſon the 
inſects, or their eggs, as they paſs along. It may be 
added that theſe fires are often made with good ſucceſs to 
deſtroy the caterpillars, even after they are hatched, and 
have begun to devour the trees, Another method of 
preſerving trees, Cc. from blights, is ſprinkling tobac- 
c0-duſt, tobacco water, pepper-duſt, &c. which is pre- 
ſent death to all animalcules. It is ſaid that lime, in fine 
powder, or lime-water, made very ſtrong, anſwers the 
ame end. 

Hair; the art aud management in manufacturing it; ſuch @s 

ER curling, colouring, &c. 

The merits of good hair conſiſt in its being well fed, and 
neither too coarle, nor too ſlender ; the bignels rendering it 
leſs ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and diſpoſing it rather to 
{#izzle, and the ſmallneſs making its curl of too ſhort dura- 
tion. Its length ſhould be about 25 inches; the more it 
falls ſhort of this, the leſs value it bears. Hair has no cer- 
win price; it is fold from under 5s. to (as bas been aflerted) 
near 5. an ounce. The ſcarcity of grey and white hair, 
has put the dealers in that commodity upon methods of re- 
ducing other colours thereto: This is done by ſpreading 
the hair to bleach on the graſs, like linen, after waſhing it 


but ina lixivious water; which lee, with the force of the 


ſun and air, brings the hair to a perfect whiteneſs, that the 
moſt experienced perſon may be deceived therein, there be- 
ing ſcarce any way of detecting the artifice, but by boiling 
and drying it, which leaves the hair of the colour of a dead 
walnut-tree leaf, "There is alſo a method of dying hair with 
dmuh, which renders ſuch white hair that borders 2 
Ee, | | uc 
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much of the yellow, of a bright ſilver colour: Boiling is 
the proof of this too, the biſmuth not being able to ſtand it. 
Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is brought to 
it by art; by firſt boiling, and then baking it in the follow- 
ing manner :, Aiter having pick'd and forted the hair, and 
diſpos'd it in parcels, according to the lengths, they roll 
them up, and tie them tight down. upon latle cylindrical 
inſtruments call'd pipes ; in which ſtate they are put in a pot 
over the fire, there to boil for about two hours. When 
taken out, they are to be dry'd, and afterwards ſpread on a 
ſnect of brown paper, and cover'd with another; then make 
a cruſt of rough paſte about them, and fend them to be ba- 
ked. The end by which an hair grew to the head, is called 
the head of the hair; and the other, with which they begin 
to give buckle, the point. Formerly the peruke- makers 
made no «| ifercore between the two ends, but curled and 
wove them by either indifferently, which made them una- 

le to give a ane buckle. Hair wove by the point never ta- 
king the right curl; and foreigners own themſelves obliged 
to. the Engliſh for this diſcovery, which was firſt carried 
abroad by a peruke-maker of our own country. The moſt 
Ingenious in the hair buſineſs acknowledge, that if the liquid 
for changing the colour of red hair (ſee p. 65.) bad half an 
ounce of biſmuth added to the other ingredients, it would 
be an incomparable article: It is held in the higheſt eſteem 
by ladies of the firſt rank in France; and there are ſeveral 
who not only get a handſome livelihood by the ſale of this 
liquid, but many have got conſiderable fortunes. It moſt 
certainly anſwers the end it is deſign'd for; and not only 
that, but is very excellent in waking the hair both grow 
and curl. It is far beſt, if uſed warm, and then it will not 
foil the whiteſt linen, nor require ſuch frequent renalen 
as when us'd cold. 

Fer preſerving from ruft. 

Take an eel, ſry it, preſs out the oil, and rub your furni- 

ture (in metal) therewith. 
To make an excellent blacking-ball for ſhoes. 

Mutton ſuet four ounces ; bees-wax one ounce ; ſugar- 
candy and gum-arabic, one drachm each,. in fine power ; 
melt theſe well over a gentle fire, and add thereto about a 


tea Ott of. n and ivory, ot lamp- black, ſuffi- 3 
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cient to give it a good black. While hot enough to run 
you may make it into a ball, by pouring the liquid into 4 
tin-mould ; or let it ſtand till almoſt cold, and you may 
mould it into what form yon ea e by the hand. Many 
people make uſe of hard ſoap as a chief ingredient in ma- 
king blacking-balls, without conſidering that the ſalts all 
ſoaps abound with, are very deſtructive to Leather in ge- 
neral. LEE, =_ EL 
De Burgh's Blacking- Ball, that will ep out Wet ſeveral days. 
Mutton-ſuet four ounces ; bees-wax two ounces ; Tur- 
pentine one drachm; white roſin a quarter of an ounce ; 
pure cream a large ſpoonful : "Theſe are all to be well in- 
corporated together in a glaz'd veſſel over a ſlow fire, and 
then add thereto half a drachm of Turpentine varniſh : 
This is to be brought to a good black, by lamp black only, 
it,preventing this ball from growing hard and dry far bet- 
ter than ivory-black, ——It may now be work'd by hand 
(whilſt warm) into what form you like beſt. Boots or 
Moes ſhould firſt be well clean'd, and then the ball to be 
nd with a ſoft bruſh, near the fire, or over a ſteam from 
het water, otherwiſe it will be found too {tiff for the purpoſe, 
This is the famous ball that is in great eſteem by the nobi- 
lity for cleaning coaches, chariots, &:. And De Burgh 


2t\tfres us, that if the foals of ſhoes or boots be well rubb'd 
over with this mixture, while it is in liquid, ſuch ſhoes or - 
boots will wear more than double the time they would with- 


gut being ſo managed. He directs, that the foals ſhould 
be firſt well clean'd from dirt, and afterwards, hung up 
near the fire, that the mixture may the better penetrate the 
Leather. | | 

A liquid blacking. 


Is made of the grounds of ale, colour'd with lamp- black: 
This looks beautiful, and dries ſoon; but is as prejudical - 
to the leather as the ball where ſoap is an ingredient. See 


the excellent liquid-blacking, p. 57. 


Uſeful progny/iicks of the weather (far more certain than the 
bel weather -glaſs, or ſhepherd of Banbury's obſervations) by 
Lord Bacon, the learned Dr. S. Clarke, Mr. Derhamy. Fc. 


We do not here mean to obtrude the idle, arbitrary ob- 
ſervations-of whimfica? people upon our reader: That _— 5 
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of popular predictions for the brute world, which partly the 
' ſagacity, and partly the credulity of our countrymen have 
| eftabliſh'd, we ſet afide, as not flowing from any natural, 
neceſſary relations, that we knew of, in the things them- 
ſelves. Firſt, then, a thick, dark ſky, laſting for ſome 
time, without either ſun, orrain, always becomes firſt fair, 
then foul ; i. e. changes to a fair, clear tky, ere it turn to 
rain. This, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, who kept an exact re- 
giſter of the weather for 30 years, ſince put into Mr. Der- 
ham's hands by his grandſon, the learned Dr. S. Clarke; 
this, he ſays, he ſcarce ever knew to fail; at leaſt, when 
the wind was in any of the eaſterly points; but Mr, Der- 
ham has obſerved the rule to hold good, be the wind where 
it will; and the cauſe is obvious: The atmoſphere is re- 
plete with vapours, which, tho' ſufficient ro reflect, and in- 
tercept the ſun's rays from us, yet want denſity to deſcend, 
and while the vapours continue in the fame ſtate, the wea- 
ther will do ſo too, Accordingly, ſuch weather is generally 
attended with moderate warmth, and with little or no wind 
to duſturb the vapours, and an heavy atmoſphere to ſuſtain 
them; the barometer being commonly high. But when 
the cold approaches, and by condenſing, drives the vapour 
into clouds, or drops, then way is made for the ſun-beams ; 
till the ſame vapows,- being by further condenſation form'd ' 
into rain, fall down into drops. 2: A change in the 
warmth of the weather, is generally follow'd-by a change 
in the wind. Thus, the northerly and ſoutherly winds, 
commonly eſteemed the cauſes of coid and warm weather, 
are really the effects of the cold or warmth of the atmoſ- 
phere; of which Mr. Derham aſſures us, he had fo many 
confirmations, that he makes no doubt of it. Thus it is 
common to ſee a warm ſoutherly wind ſuddenly changed to 
the north, by the fall of now or hail; or to ſee the wind, 
in-a cold froſty morning, nortir, when the ſun has well 
warm'd the earth and air, wheel towards the ſouth, and again 
turn northerly or eaſterly in the cold. evening.—-3. Moſt ' 
vegitables expand their flowers and down in {hwy weather, 
and towards the evening, and againſt rain, cloſe them again, 
eſpecially at the beginning of the flowcring, when the ſeeds 
are tender aud ſenſible. This is viſible enough in the down 
of: Dandelion, and other downs; and eminently in the ow- | 
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ers of Pimpernel; the opening and ſhutting of which, Ge- 
rard obſerves, are the countryman's weather tuiſer, whereby 
he foretels the weather of the following day: The rule is, if 
the flowers be cloſe ſhut up, it betokens rain and foul wea- 
ther; if ſpread abroad, the contrary. The ſtalk of trefoil, 
my Lord Bacon obſerves, ſwells againſt rain, and grows 
more upright: And the like may be obſerved, tho" not ſo 
ſenſibly, in the ſtalks of molt other plants. He adds that in 
the ſtubble - fields there is found a ſmall red lower, call'd by 
moſt country people wincopipe ; which opening in a morning 
is a ſure indication of a fair day. That vegitables ſtiould 
be affected by the ſame cauſes that affect the weather, is very 
conceiveable, if we conſider them as ſo many Hygrometers, 
Thermometers, conſiſting of an infinite number of trachæ, 
or air-veſſels, by which they have an immediate communi- 
cation with the air, and partake of its moiſture, heat, &c. 
\ Theſe Trachæ are very viſible in the leaf of the ſcabioſe, 
vine, Oe. | | 
The manner of making and meunting fans. 

Fans are either made. with a double or ſingle paper. If 
the paper be ſingle, the ſticks of the mounting are paſted on 
the leaſt ornamental fide ; if double, the ſticks are ſew'd be- 
twixt them. Before you proceed to place the ſticks, which 
they call mounting the fan, the paper is to be plaited in ſuch 
manner, as that the plaits may be alternately inward and 
outward. It is in the middle of each plait, which is uſually 
about an inch broad, that the ſticks are to be paſted ; which 
again, ae all to be joined and rivetted together at the other 
end: They are made very thin, and ſcarce exceed one 3d 
of an inch in breadth; and where they are paſted to the pa- 
per, are ſtill narrower, continuing this to the extremity of 
the paper. The two outer ones are bigger and ſtronger than 
ordinary. The number of ſticks rarely exceed 22, which 
are uſually provided by the cabinet- makers, or toymen ; 
tho” they are people who make it their chief bufineſs to make 
fan-ſticks. The fan-painters plait the papers, paint and 
mount them. The common painting is leaf-goid, applied 
on a ſilver- ground, borh prepared by the gold-beaters, Some- 
times they paint on a gold-ground, but it is very rare, true 
gold being too dear, and falſe too paltry. To apply the 


they 


ſuver- leaves on the paper, they uſe a compoſition, which | 
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they pretend is a great ſecret, but which appears to be no 
other than gum-arabic, ſugar-candy, and alittle honey inel- 
ted in common water, and mixed with a little brandy, 
This compoſition is laid on with a ſpunge; then laying the 
ſilver-leaves thereon, and preſſing them gently down, with 
a linen ball ſtuffed with cotton, they catch hold, and grow 
together. When, inſtead of filver, gold- ground is laid, the 
T ſame method is obſerved. The ground being well dried, a 
number of the papers are well beaten together on a block, 
by which means the ſilver, or gold, gets a luſtre, as if it 
had been burniſhed. 
A certain method of preventing the teeth from being uneven or bad 
by Sig. Curzoni, operator for the teeth and gums, | 
When the child is going to thed the firſt teeth, take care 
to have them diſplac'd as ſoon as they become looſe, or they 
will prevent the new teeth from growing up regularly, If 
this ſhould not have the defired effect, and that they are un- 
even both above and below, have two circular plates of ſilver, 
in the ſhape and according to the dimenſions of the gums, 
with holes drill'd thro? according to the number of teeth ; 
put theſe to the gums, and with a thread of ſtrong filk tie 
thoſe teeth which ſtand in as tight as the child can bear, 
without much pain; let the child wear this for three or four 
days, then take it off, and clean the teeth and gums with a 
waſh made of one drachm of {pirits of ſalt mix'd with half 
an ounce of water; then tie them again, by which means 
the teeth that ſtand in will be drawn forward, and if any ſtand 
out, they will be puſhed up even; till the gums, by the 
uſe of the above tincture, will grow up and fix them, This 
being done, and the teeth in both jaws brought to fall direct- 
ly on each other, if you obſerve any tooth ſtand up higher 
than the reſt, take it down till it is even with a ſmall file; 
and having thus brought them into a regular ſtate, they will 
continue to wear even: No other care will afterwards be 
requir'd, but to clean them occaſionally with the tincture, 
which is greatly ſuperior to any of the quack medicines fo 
much boaſted of. 
To make Brillau's incompar able liquid far the hair. 
Take hartſhorn in ſhavings one ounce ; ſcrapings of lead 
two ounces, camphire a drachm, Jetharge of gold, a quar- 
ter of an ounce, boil all theſe for half an hour in a pint 
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pint of ſoft water; when cold and fine, pour the liquid off, 
add bne drachm of ſugar of lead, and the like quantity of 
flowers of rofemary ; then let it boil up, and pour it off, 
when fine, it is fit for uſe. 


be whole charge of this preparation does not exceed thr ee- 

pence, altho the proprietor ſold it for half a guinea the quarter 

pint bottle, and nit only acguir' d a large fortune, but a great 

i» Charatter by it, as it is the leſt thing in the world for curling the 

Fe * 5 mefl aſſuredly brings that which is ſandy, to an agree- 
able colour. 
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Extraordinary Method of breeding G AME. 
COCKS; the Manner of dieting and or- 
dering them for Battle; ſure May of match- 
ing them: With. a choice and valuable Secret 
for feeding a Coc k four Days before fight 


out of a hundred. 

Their. ſhape, colour, mage, Sc. accurately deſeribed. 

HE IR ſhape ſhould neither be large nor ſmall, but of 
be ſuſpected; and on the other hand, the large cock is ge- 


ing, by which very extraordinary way of feed- 
ing, upwards of 99 Battles have been won. 


1 a middling ſize; when too ſmall, weakneſs- may juſtly. 


neraly.. 


ne 
is 
he 
| be 
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nerally ſpeaking very unactive, and often hard to mateh: It 
is for this reaſon, 1 always prefer a cock of a middle ſize; 


ke frequently proves both ſtrong and nimble, which are 


both valuable articles. 


* uy — 1 


yellow. 


His heal Should be ſmall. 
His Eyes — Large and quick. 
His bac Strong, crook'd, and big at ſetting on. 
Colour, 

Should be ſuitable to the plume ef his feathers, whether 

black, yellow, reddiſh, &c. | 
Beam of his leg. 
Very ſtrong, and agreeable to his plume, blue, grey, or 


8 urs. 
Rough, long and ſharp, a little bending, and turning 
inwards. | 
Signs. f 
If a cock's neck be inveſted with a ſcarlet complexion, he 


| is ſtrong, luſty, and couragious ; but on the contrary, if 


pale and wan, it denotes the cock to be weak, and defective 


in health. If his colour be either grey, yellow, black, or 
red, with a black breaſt, it is well; not but there are other 


colour'd piles that prove extremely good, which you ma 


find out by practice and obſervation ; but thoſe mentioned, 
long experience has prov'd to be the beſt. The py'd pile 


may paſs indifferently ; but the white and dun are rarely 


found good. A cock's courage may be known by his up- 
| right{tanding, ſtately tread in walking and frequent crowing, 
| while in the pens ; theſe ſays Markham, are ſure ſigns of a 
true breed, He adds, that a good cock ſhould be ſtrong 
| ſhap'd; of good colcur; of ue valour; with heel ſharp 


and ready, His ſharpneſs of heel is known by frequent ob- 
| ſervation in fighting; when upon every riſing he ſo hits, as 


to extract blood from his opponent, gilding his ſpurs conti- 
nually, and every blow threatning immediate deaih to his 
adverſary. A ſharp heel'd cock, tho' he be ſomewhat falſe, 


is better than a true cock with a dull heel, andthe reaſon is 
this, the one fights long, but ſeldom wounds ; the other 


carries a heel ſo fatal, that every moment produced expecta- 
tion of the battle's concluſion ; and tho he is not ſo hardy 
as to endure the utmoſt hewing, ſo commonly there is little 

| | occalion 
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occaſion for it, being a quick diſpatcher of his buſine's' 
ſhould your cock prove both hardy and narrow hecl'd he i; 
then the beſt cock you can make choice of, 

The proper hen for a true breed. 

The hen ſhould be either black, brown, ſpeck'd, pres 
riflel or yellowiſh; if tufed on the clown, the better, a! 
if ſhe has the addition of weapons, it adds much to her ex. 
cellency: Her body ſhould be large and well poken behin! 
for the production of large eggs. "Obſerve how ſhe behaves 


herſelf to her chickens, whether friendly gr frows rally, and 


take ſpecial notice of ber carriage and department an, 


4 of az * 
* 


other hens, if ſhe receive abufes from them without events, 


or ſhew any thing of cowardice, Vaius her not, for y Ou Me, | 
allure yourſelf her chickens Will prove very {1H ent. Ft 


Tight hen of the game, from a dunghill, cock, 1 N 
very good, chickens ; but the beſt cock, From A. Uu \ 
hen, will never get a bird that's fit for the game; cherer 

if you intend to have a good breed, get good cocks to yuiir 


hens, 
Beſt Seaſon for Breeding. 25 
Is from the increaſe of the moon in Fe bruary, o the in- 
creaſe of the lame in March. Let the neit be {6 ke) that 


ſhe may not be diſturbed by the fight of any other b 
which frequently ſo raiſeth her choler, that the eggs e in 


great danger; let the compoſure of her neſt be made © ok Ct 


Tweet ſtraw, and let it ſtand in ſome warm place, 'for the is Þ 
a very tender bird. You are to obſerve whether ſhe turn! 
her eggs often ; if not, you are to affiſi her therein. And] 
that ſhe may not rove far from her eggs, take care to ſup-} 


ply her with neceflary food; let her likewiſe have freſh wa- 
ter, and ſand, gravel and aſhes, finely ſifted, that the may 


trim herſelf at her pleaſure in the place where ſhe fits. Hens 


commonly hatch their chickens after 21 days; obſerve in 
the hatching to take thoſe newl; hatched, and wrapping them 
in wool, keep them warm by the fire-ſide till the reſt are 
diſcloſed : Being all hatch'd, put them under the hen, an“ 
be ſure to keep her warm, and ſufter neither her nor her 
chickens to ſtraggle abroad till three weeks old at leaſt : 
The room wherein they, walk ſhould be boarded, for all o- 
ther floors are too moiſt and cold. After a month old, they 
ſhould walk in ſome green place, that they may have the 
= ene fit 
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benefit of feeding on worms, and now and then to ſcower 


themſelves with graſs and chic kweed z but be careful they 


come not near puddles, or filthy places; icr they ingender 
in birds of this nature venomous diſtempers, which often 
prove fata] ; for the prevention of ſuch maladies, by Way of 
antidote, give them every morning before they range a- 
broad, the blades of leeks chopp'd or minced {mall, and 


| mingled among their uſual diet, it will- likewiſe be requiſite 


to perfume their room with burnt penny-royal, or roſemary. 
This is a neceſſar ry courſe to take till their ſexes are diſtin- 
guiſhable: And as ſoon as the comb and the wattles are diſ- 
cernable, or plainly viſible to the eye, cut them away, and 
anoint the ſore part with freſh butter till it be whole. The 
time of the ſeparation of the cock-chickens, is when they 
begin to fight wich and peck one another; till which time 
you may let them walk with the hen promifcuouſly toge- 
ther, but afterwards let their walks be apart, and that walk 
is beſt where he may ſecurely and privately enjoy his hens, 
without the diſturbance and annoyance ol other cocks ; for 
which purpoſe, walks at windmills, water-mills, lodges 
in parks, &c, are very good, Let the place of feeding be 
as near as you can on loft diy ground, or boards; for if t the 
place be hard, it will ſo weaken and blunt their beaks, that 
they will be unable to hold faſt, When the cock is in his 
walks, gire him ſome white corn, and now and then a 
white-bread toaſt, ſteep'd in drink, or man's urine, which 
will both ſcower and cool him, 
Ruler of Hens pi oper to go with one Cack. 

Let not above three hens walk with a cock, for ſhould 
you ſuffer mere, he will tread too much, by reaſon of the 
heat of their nature, and by often treading, they will con. 
ſume their ſtren ath, and become to debilitated, "th; it tho 


they have courage enough, yet they have not trength to 


perform their parts as they ovght to do in a battle, 
Iniproper Time for Cooling. 

If your chickens frequently crow before ſix months old, 
or unſeaſonably, and their crowing is clear and loud, fi 
them for either pot or (pit, for they are infallible ſigns of 
cowardice and falfhood, The true game cock is long be- 


SD 
fore he obtains his voice, and when he has got ity he ob- 


ler ves his time to the greatelt nicety. 


: Proper 
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Proper Age for Fighting. 
A cock ſhould not fight till he is complete and perfect in 
every member, and that is not till he is two years old, to 
fight him before, while his ſpurs are tender, is great folly : 


you may then probably know his valour and courage, but 


you cannot know his real worth and goodnets. 
The proper Roofling- Perch. 
Take care, that your cock's rooſting- perch be not too 
fmall in the gripe, or ſo ill placed, that he cannot lit with- 
out ſtradling, or if it be crooked it is bad, for by thelz 


means, a cock will be uneven heel'd, and conſequently no 
good (triker : for know, that a perch. oftens makes or marrs | 
a cock, to remedy or prevent fuch faults, is to have in your þ 


rooſt a row of little perches, about eight inches in 
length, and ten inches from the ground, that the cock may 
with more facility aſcend, and being up, forced to kezp is 
legs near together, and that cock which fits cloſe, is ſur ly 


a narrow itriker. Let the foot-itool of the perch be round | 


and ſmooth, and the ground underneath the perch be ſoft, 


otherwiſe, when he leaps down, he will.be apt, ou a rough 
and hard ground, to hurt his feet, inſomuch that they will | 


grow knotty and gouty. 
The manner of dieting and ordering a Cock for battle, 


The knowing cockers are cautious how they divulge their Þ 
ſecrets of dieting, as on that the winning or looſing a battle 
chiefly depends, the beſt cock undieted, is unable to en- 
counter the worſt that is dieted ; but let others be as fparins 
as they pleaſe of their experience and obſervations, for my] 


part, I ſhall be free, and not conceal any thing that may 
tend to the propogation of the art of cock- fighting. 
Time of taking up Cocks. 


The time of taking up your cocks, is about the latter 


end of Auguſt, or from that time, till the latter end of May, 
Cocking is ſealonable, and in requeſt, the ſummer ſeaſon 
being improper, by reaſon of its great heat, Having taken 
them up, view them e, and tee that they are ſound, hard 
teather'd, and full ſurn'd, that is, having all feathers com- 
plete, then put ch n iato feveral pens, having a moving 
perch therein, to iet it at which corner you thi: moſt con 
venient: Keep your pens clean, and jet not your cocks 
want either meat or water. | 
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Manner of Feeding the firſi four Days. 
The firſt four days after your cock is penn'd, feed him 


with crumbs of old manchet, cut into ſquare bits, about a 
| handful at a time, and feed three times a day therewith, at 
ſun-riſing, about noon, and at fun-ſetting, and let his wa- 
ter be cold and clear, 


Manner of Sparring, 
Having fed your cock thus four days, or ſo long till you 


think he hath purged himſelf of his corn, worms, gravel, 
and other coarſe feeding, then, in the morning, take him 
| out of the pen, andlet him ſparr a-while with another cock, 


which is done after this manner: Cover your cock's heels 
with a pair of hots, made of rolls of leather, that they can- 
not bruiſe or wound one another, and then ſetting them 
down on ſtra in a room, or graſs abroad, let them fight 


' ſome time, but not draw blood of one another: This ex- 
erciſe heateth and chafeth their bodies, and it breaketh the 


fat and the glut that is within them, and adapts it for pur- 


ö gation. 


Manner of Sweating a Cock, 
Having ſparred as much as is ſufficient, which you may 


know when you ſee them pant and grow weaty, then take 
them up, and taking off their hots, give them a ſweat after 
this manner : Put them in deep ſtraw baſkets, made for the 


purpoſe, or for want of them, take a couple of cocking- 
bags, fill theſe with ſtraw half ways, put in your cocks ſeve- 
rally, and cover them over with ſtraw to the top, then ſhut 
down the lids, and let them ſweat : but do not forget to give 
them firſt ſome ſugar- candy, chopt roſemary, and butter, 
mingled and iricorporated together, let the quantity be a- 
bout the bigneſs of a walnut; by fo doing you will cleanſe 
him of his greaſe, increaſe his ſtrength, and prolong his 
breath, 

When to be taken from their Sweating-Places, and what to be 

done. 

Towards four or five o'clock in the evening, take them 
out of their ſtoves, and having lick'd their eyes and head 
with your tongue, put them into their pens, and having fil- 
kd their troughs with ſquare-cut manchet, piſs therein, and 
let them feed whilſt the Urine is hot; for this will cauſe their 
WG | ſcowering 
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ſcowering to work, and will wonderfully cleanſe both head 
aiid body. 


h Dye manner of making Ciuck-bread. . 

You are now to diet your cocks with the following bread: 
Take of fine wheat-meal and oat-meal-flour, of each ene 
gallon, and knead them into a ſmall paſte, with ale, the 
whites of half a ſcore eggs, and ſome butter, having 
wrought the dough very well make it into broad thick cakes, 
and when they are four days old, cut them into {quare pieces, 
[ will not adviſe you to uſe (as is the cuſtom with ſome) li- 
quorice, anniſceds, or other hot ſpices among your aforeſaid 
ingredients, for they will make a cock fo hot at the heart, 
that towards the end of a battle, he will be ſuffocated and 
overcome with his own heat, In ſhort, that food is beit, 
which is moſt agreeable to his own natural feeding 

The ſecond Day after Sparring. 

Take your cock into a green cloſe, and having a dunghill 
cock in your arms, ſhew it him, and then run from him, that 
thereby you mayentice him to follow, you permitting him to 
have now and then a blow, and thus chate him up and down 
about half au hour; when he begins to pant, being well heat- 
ed, take him up, carry him home, and give him this ſcowr- 
ing: Take half a pound of freſh butter, and beat it in a 
mortar with the leaf herb of grace, hyſop, and roſemary, 
till they all look like a green ſalve, give him thereof a piece 
as big as a walnut, and then feed him as before, till eve- 
ming, and continue his feed according to former preſcripti- 
on. The next day, let him feed and reſt, and iparr him 


the day following : thus do evety other day for the frft fort- 


night, either ſparring or chafing, and after every heat a 
ſcowering, which will keep him from being fat and purſy. 
Feed him the ſecond fortnight as you did the firſt, but you 
mult not ſparr or chaſe him above twice a week ; obſerving 
ſtill, that if you heat him much, you mult ſtove him long, 
and give him a greater quariity of ſcowering. When well 
in breath, flight heats, imall ſcowrings, and litttle ſtoving 
will do beſt. The third fortnight (which is a time ſufficient 
for ordering a cock for the battle) you muſt ſeed him as be- 
fore, but not ſparr him at all, for fear of making his head 
ſore ; but you may moderately chaſe him twiee or thrice, 
and give him his ſcowering, rolled well in bro n ſugar-can- 
6 5 dy, 
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ay, which prevents the ſcowering, from making him ſick: 


| You may let the cock reſt four days, and then you may 


match him obſerving that he come empty into the pit, 
Way of Matching Cocks. | 
As a great deal depends on matching a cock properly, you 


ate caretully to obſerve both the length and ſtrength of them, 


for if your adverſary's cock be too long, your's ſhall hardly 
catch his head, and ſo be incapable of endangering eye or 
life, and if he be the ſtronger, he will over-bear your cock, 


and not ſuffer him to liſe or ſtrike with any advantage. 


— 


The Way of knowing the Length and Strength of a Coch. 

'The length you may judge of by your eye, when you 
eripe the cock by the waiſt, and make him ſhoot out his 
legs, in which poſture you ſhall ſee the utmoſt of his height 


and compare them together, being herein governed by your 


Judgment, his ſtrength is known by the thickneſs of his bo- 


dy. That cock is moſt ſurely the ſtrongeſt, that is largeſt in 


the garth. You ſhall know the dimenſions of the garth by 
the meaſure of your hands, griping the cock about from the 


points of your great fingers to the joints of your thumbs, 


and neither of theſe advantages by no means give your ad- 
verlary ; ii you doubt loſs in "the one, be ſure to gain in the 
other: For the weak long cock will riſe at more caſe, and 
the ſhorter ſtrong cock will give the ſurer blow. 


How to prepare cocks for fight. 
Having made an equal match as near as you can, prepare 


him for lighting after this manner: Firſt, with a pair of fine 
cock ſhears, cut all his mane off cloſe unto his neck, from 
the head to the letting on of the ſhoalder. Secondly, clip 


oit all the feathers from the tail cloſe to tus reef the red- 


der it 2 appears, the better is the cock in condition. Thirdly, 


take his wings and ſpread them forth by the length of the 
fiſt riſing feather, and clip the others flopewiſe, with ſharp 
points, chat in fil. g he may therewith endanger an eye of 
his adverfarv, Fourthly, {crape, ſmooth, and ſharpen his 
ſpurs ith a penknife. Fiſthly and laſtly, ſez there be no 
feathers on tlie crown'of his head ſor his adverſary to take 
bold of; then with your ſpittle moiſt-n his head all ever, and 
turn him into the pit to ty bis dae | 
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The manner of ordering cocks after battle, and how to cure their 
| wounds. | 
The battle being ended, immediately fearch your cock's 
wounds ; thoſe you find, fuck the blood out of them, and 
waſh them well with warm urine ; after this, give him a rol! 
or two of your beſt ſcowering, and ftoye him up as hot as 
you can for that night; in the morning, if his head is 
ſwell'd, you ſhould ſuck his wounds again, and likewiſe 
bathe them again with warm urine ; then take the powder 
of the herb Robert, put it into a fine bag, and pounce his 
wounds therewith ; after this, give him a large handful of 
bread to eat out of warm urine, and then put him into the 
ao again, and Jet him not feel the air#till the ſwelling be 
en. 


Hurt in the eye, and haw cured. 


325 aa 5 


If he hath received any hurt in his eye, then take a leaf F 
or two of right ground ivy, that which grows in little tufts 
in the bottom of hedges, and hath a little rough leaf, take | 


this ivy, chew it in your mouth, and ſpit the juice into the 
eye of the cock, and this will not only cure the preſent ma- 
lady, but prevent the growth of films, haws, warts, or the 
like, deſtructive to the eye - ſight. After you have put your 
wounded cocks to their walks, take care to ſee them now 


and then; and if you find about their head any ſwell'd 
bunches, hard and blackiſh at one end, you may then con-] 
clude, they are unſound cores, in ſuch bunches, which 


open, and cruſh out the matter with your thumbs ; aſter 


the corrupted matter is well cleans'd from the excreſſences 


fill the cavities with freſh butter, and a cure will ſurely 


follow. 


Sore eyes. 
Are cured by chewing a leaf or two of ground-ivy in your 


mouth, and ſpitting the juice thereof into the eyes of the] 


fowl, 
Cure for the pip. 
The pip is a white thin ſeale growing on the tip of the 
tongue, by which means poultry in general cannot feed: It 
is very viſible to the eye, and proceedeth from foul feeding, 
or want of water: It is cured by pulling off the ſcales with 
your nail, and rubbing the tongue with falt, 


© 


Cure 


they cannot mute, anoint their vents, and give them corn 


per water, | 
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Cure for the roop. 
This is a filthy boil, or ſwelling, on the rump of the 
cock, hen, &c, and will corrupt the whole body. It is 
known by the ſtaring and turning back of the feathers : for 
the cure, you are to pull away the feathers, and open the 
ſore to thruſt out the core, then waſh the part with water 
and falt, and the cure is effected. 
To cure the flux, 
This oſten happens from eating too much moiſt meat: 
They are cured by giving them ſcalded peas-bran, but if 


ſteep'd in man's urine, 
| Lice deſlroy'd. 
Lice is a common infirmity among them, proceeding from 
corrupt food, or for want of bathing in ſand, aſhes, or the 
like: They are deſtroy'd by waſhing the fowl in warm pep- 
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'The following valuable Secret fer feeding a 


Cock four days before fighting, was commu- 
nicated to the Author, by à noble Lord, by 
which remarkable Method of Feeding, it ap- 


pears, that ninety-three Battles have hee 


won out of Hundred. 


1 Don't doubt, ſays our noble author, but you have ta- 


ken care (as a battle is at hand) to purge your cock of Þ 


his groſs feeding. ſuppoſe the time no longer than 
four days before you intend him to try his fortune in the pit; 


therefore, | 
The firſt day at ſun-riſing, give three ounces of bread | 


(cut in ſmall ſquares) made in the following manner, viz, 
NMillet-ſeed and rice, of each half a pound; grind theſe in- 


to a powder, then add thereto four ounces of French barley, 
and the like quantity of vetches; theſe are likewiſe to be 
ground to a fine powder. This flour you are to wet with 
ſound ſtrong drink, after having tinctur'd it of a high colour 
with cochineal : Add to the whole the whites of three eggs, 


and white and yolk of a fourth; make the dough into one 


loaf, and bake it four hours in a very flow oven; two days 
after baking, it will be fit for uſe. 
Firſt day at noon, give bruiſed millet-ſeed and rice, inf 
equal quantities, about a common ſpoonful. | 
Firſt day at night, about ſunſet, give the ſame quantity] 
.of the bread as in the morning. | 


Second day in the morning, give half the quentity of 


bread, and one ounce of the millet- feed and rice, bruiſed as 
'hefore. 


Second day at noon, give two ounces of the bread alone, 


cut in ſquare pieces. 


Second day at night give the ſame. 
Third day in the morning, give two ounces of. the bread, 


and one ounce of bruiſed rice and millet, 
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| ft 1/1 month of feeding, 
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Third day at noon, if the cock takes to the rice and mil- 
Jet, let him have a heap'd ſpoonful; if not, give him an 
ounce of the bread, and a little of the bruiſcd ſeeds, 

Third day at night, give him about an ounce of ſheep's 
heart, cut very ſmall, well boil'd, and mix'd, with about 
an ounce of the bread. 

Fourth day in the morning, give one ounce of the bread 
alone, 

Fourth day at noon, give one ounce of the bread, and 
half an ounce of the bruiſed ſeeds. 

Fourth day at night, give one ounce of the bread, and a 
very little of the heart. 

Fifth day in the morning (which I ſuppoſe the day for 
fighting) about five o'clock, give half an ounce of the 
French barley, groſly bruiſed, 

About ten in the morning provided the cock does not 
fight till atternoon (if he fights in the morning, this is to be 
omitted) give half an ounce of the bread, cut ſmall. 

A few minutes before you bring him to the pit, give 
him twenty or thirty millet- ſeeds, ſteep'd in ſherry; and 
rub and moiſten his mouth with a 1ag wet with ſherry, and 
a few drops of vinegar, immediately before he faces his an- 
tagoniſt. 

Phe cock is to have no water the four days before fizht- 
ing, but what is ſcented with muſk, and plenty of balm- 
leaves ſteep'd in it. 

If you bathe his head now and then with old veijulce, 
milk-warm, it will do much good, 


lt has been ebſerved, that the water which comes from 
, or lime ſtone, is far the beſt for game foul, during tin 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Fre SEFUL improvements in the art of gardening 

"© 17 are ſo intereſting to almoſt every individual, that 
3, Al have been led to conſider the reſult of my ex- 
Pas perience as a debt due to the publick: This 
conſideration alone, has induced me to lay aſide every 11- F 
niſter view of private emolument, when obtain'd by con- 
cealing that which might be productive of univerſal utility. 
And as I have no vanity to gratify, by being recorded as 2 
. voluntinous writer, I have confined myſclf to ſuch inſtructi- 


ens only as are of real 1ſe. 


3 | | As 
A 5 ? es 


. 


UN 


As it would be abſurd to ſay any thing in favour of an art, 


the purſuit whereof is well known to afford health, pleaſure, 


and profit; it would appear altogether as unneceſſary to ſhew - 
the advantages ariſing from this method of faithfully redu- 


cing the proper inſtructions requiſite in gardening to a ſmall 


| compaſs ; fince it will be univerſally allow'd that his is the 


beſt method of aſſiſting the memory without perplexing the 


mind. | ſhall therefore avoid ſaying much in favour of this 


undertaking, and only inform my readers that L have divi- 
ded this treatiſe under the different heads of the fruit, the 
flower, and the kitchen garden; and for the more read 

hiding out each particular, have rang'd them alphabetical- 
ly under ach head, And thus much 1 ſhould have 
thought ſudicient by way of introduction, had I not 
beer pied, by a particular friend, to whom I muſt in 


gratitung acknowledge the greateſt obligations, to give a. 


few (preinens of our preſent moſt elegant encloſures for 
gardens, by the various ſorts of Chineſe paling This requeſt 
I was the more readily induc'd to comply with,” ſince there 
is Ho kind ofencloſure better adapted to the gratification ofev'ry 
one's taile, as it is conſtructed by fancy, and conſiſts not in 
order or regularity, may ſerve as an out-fence, or an eſpa- 
lier; for where ſtrength is required, it appears light and ea- 
ſy to the eye; and, where elegance is wanted, it has the 
wiſh'd for effect. *. 


to have its real beauties. 


. | 
To thele palings I have alſo added a ſummer houſe in the 
ſame taſte; which, when plac'd to advantage, will be found 
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A Chineſe Acute Angular Paling. 
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A Chineſe Hatch, 
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The Manner of cultivating the Apple-Tree. 


T H1S fruit is cultivated in England in great variety, and 

planted ſometimes againſt walls, but more commonly 
as ſtandards in orchards and gardens, or in eſpaliers. Thoſe 
intended for dwarfs, whether in eſpaliers, or otherwiſe, 
ſhould be grafted on the codling, or the paradiſe ſtock ; but 
if they are intended for ſtandards, the crab ſtock is much 
more durable and hardy, The proper time for planting, in 
a dry ſoil, is October, as ſoon as the leaves are off; but, in 
wet ground, it is moſt adviſeable to defer it till February. 
And it will ſerve as an invariable maxim, that the greater 
diſtance fruit trees are planted from each other the better; 
lince the trees will be more healthy, and afford much larger 


crops. 
APRICQ:TF; 

Of this fruit there are alſo various ſorts cultivated in Eng- 
liſh gardens, viz. the Algier, Turkey, Roman, Breda, 
Orange, Maſculine, and the Tranſparent Apricot; all 
which are propogated by budding them on plumb ſtocks ; 
whereon, if the 3 be free and thriving, they will grow 
with very little difficulty. An eaſt or weſt aſpect is moſt ſui- 


table to this fruit, becauſe too much heat is apt to make them 


mealy before they are ripe, The borders under the walls 
here they are planted ought to be at leaſt two feet wide, and 
about the ſame depth of earth : If the ſoil is not good, freſh 
earth from dry paſture ground is moſt proper. Before they 
are planted, cut off the ſmall fibres of the root, and after they 
a1e put in the ground, nail the branches to the wall in an 
horizontal line, and ſuch (hoots as are proper to remain, 
ought not to be check'd in their growth, but thoſe which are 


produc'd fcre-right, may be occaſionally taken off, to prevent 


their hanging from the wall. At Michaeimas, when the 

owth is ceaſed, looſe the branches from the wall, and 
| Tres them according to their ſtrength ; a weak branch 
ſhould be cut to about five or ſix inches, and a ſtrong one to 
about eight or nine; after this, nail them again in an hori- 
zontal poſition, becauſe they bud beſt. Obſcrve this method 
every year, whereby the tree may be kept full of bearing 
wood, inſtead of being confined to the ends of each branch 
only. Bloſſoms are produc'd from the ſpurs of the two peach 
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wood, as well as from that of the laſt year's growth, as will 
be found by experience; therefore great care ſhould be ta- 
ken to preſerve theſe in che ſummer, but not to leave any 
part of the branches for nags and ſpurs. 

CHERRY TRE E. 

The different ſorts of this fruit, which are very numerous, 
are propagated from budding or grafting into ſtocks of the 
black or wild cherry, which are ſtrong ſhooting plants, and 
of great duration. Some of the antients uſed to graft this 
fruit upon the Jaurel ſtock, which is ſaid to give the fruit an 
agreeable bitter; but this experiment is ſeldom try'd in Eng- 
land. The beſt method of raiſing ſtocks, is to take the wild 
black or red cherries, when full ripe, and lay them in fand 
| for the winter; early in the ſpring ſow them in light ground, 
and when they appear, take care to keep them clear of weeds, 
| refreſhing them frequently with water, if the ſeaſon is dry: 
They ſhould remain in the ſeed-bed till the ſecond Au- 
tumn aſter ſowing; and in October plant them in rows, 
about three feet aſſunder, in good freſh ground. The ſe- 
cond year after planting, they will be fit to bud. The forts - 
| uſually planted againſt walls, with a ſouth aſpect, is the. 
' Early-May, and a May-Duke; the Heart and common 
Duke will do upon a weſt wall, and the Morello on a 
north. Morello Cherries are moſt eſteem'd for preſerving, - 
their juice having a pleaſant ſharp acid; but this tree, when 
| planted in a ſouth, aſpect, produces a pleaſant well taſted. - 
fruit. It mult be obſerv'd, in pruning the cherry-tree, ne- 
ver to ſhorien the ſhouts, becauſe the fruit is chiefly pro- 
duc'd at the extreme parts; therefore in the ſpring the- 
| ſhoots ſhould be trained along the wall in a horizontal po- 


| ſition, 
CLARA NTCT:bH.& £5: :7 
This tree is propagated with great caſe, by planting the 
| cuttings any time from Septeml er to March; but they are. 
leaſt liable to misfortunes when planted about the latter end 
ol September. The fineſt fruit of this kind is produced when- - 
they are planted againſt walls, or in eipaliers, and the ſhoots - 
laid out horizontally. | WEIS 
| FIG. RE. K. 2 
The beſt method of prapagating this plant is from layers, 
tho',many Gardeners are aceuſtomed to raiſe them from the 
oo fſuckers 
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fuckers of old trees. In January lay down all the conveni— 
ent {trong ſhoots, and they will be fit to tranſplant in twelve 
months. A light ſandy foil is moſt proper; but land that js 
cold and wet may be much improv'd by digging it about 
three feet deep, and throwing in rubbiſh from buildings, or 
gravel, about a foot deep, and then covered with two feet 
of earth. If they are for ſtandards, little trouble is requir'd, 
let them have a ſouth aſpect, prune them in October, and 
take off all the ſecond cropof figs, which are very detrimen- 
tal, if left to rot upon the tre. 
FILBER T, or NU T- FREE. 

All kind of nuts are raiſed with very little difficulty, by 
to wing nuts; but as it ſeldom happens that thuſe raifed by 
this method prove ſo good as the nuts they are produc'd from, 
it is the ſureſt method of obtaining the ſorts deſired to raiſe 
them from layers, and is alſo the moſt expeditious way, If 
you raiſe them from ſeed, it is beſt to put the nuts in ſand al! 
winter to preſerve them from vermin. 

I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the implements made uſe of, which are 
a knife with a ſtrong back, a ſmall hand-ſaw, a grafting- 
chiſſel, and ſmall mallet, and a penknife to cut the buds: You 
ſhould alſo be provided with clay well prepared, and baſs- 
ſtrings, or woollen-yarn to tie the grafts. There are vari- 
ous methods made uſe of according to the ſize of the ſtock; | 
large trees are grafted in the rind, which is called ſhoulder- | 

rafting ; ſtocks of about an inch, or two, diameter, are cleft, 
and the buds laid in; and whip-grafting is made uſe of where 
the ſtocks are an inch diameter, and under, and is the moſt F 
effectual way of any, and at preſent moſt in uſe: But as this. | 
has been ſo often treated of in books of Gardening and Agri- 
culture, I ſhall only give the neceſſary General Directions with 
regard to the ſtocks which different fruits ſhould be grafted 
upon, All ſuch trees as agree in flower and fruit, will take 
upon each other: For example; all Nut- bearing trees may 
be ſafely grafted on each other; as in like manner may the 
Plumb- bearing trees, under which head I reckon not only 
the ſeveral ſorts of Plumbs, but alſo the Almond, Peach, 
Nectarine, Apricot, &c. All ſuch trees as bear cones will 
do well upon each other, tho' they may differ in one being 
Erer-green, and the other ſhedd ing its leaves in lng” A as p | 
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obſerv'd in the Cedar of Libanus and the Larch-tree; as al- 

ſo the Cherry on the Laurel, or the Lautel on the Cherry. 

See Inoculatian. | 57”, 
GUOSEBERKRKT- TYEE; 

This tree is raiſed from cuttings in like manner with the 
Currants, tho? it is very common to plant ſuckers ; but it has 
been found by experience, that moſt plants raiſed from ſuck- 
ers are more productive of them than any other, and therefore 
ought to betavoided, The different ſorts of Gooſeberries 
are ſo numerous, that it would be difficult to aſcertain how 
many there are; and new kinds are every day produced, 
differing either in taſte, ſhape, or colour, by ſowing the 
ſeeds ; for ſeeds of the ſame tree will be productive of a great 
variety of forts, 

INCULATING, + BUDDING. 

This is commonly practis'd upon all ſorts of Stone fruit; 
ia particular ſuch as Peaches, NeCtarines, Cherries, Plumbs, 
&c. as alſo upon Oranges and Jeſſamines, and is preferable to 
any ſort of grafting for moſt kinds of fruit. The method 
of performing it is as follows: You muſt be provided with a a 
fharp penknite, having a flat haft (the uſe of which is to raiſe - 
the bark of the ſtock, to admit the bud) and ſome ſound baſs- 
mat, which ſhould be foak'd in water, to increaſe its ſtrength, 
and make it more pliable; then having taken ofF the cuttings 
from the trees you would propagate, you ſhould chuſe a ſmooth 
part of the ſtock about five or tix inches above the ſurface of 
the ground, if defizn'd for dwarfs ; but if for ſtandards, they 
ſhould be budded fix feet above ground: Then with your 
knife make an horizontal cut croſs the rind of the ſtock, and 
from the middle of that cut make a ſlit downwards about 
two inches in length, fo that it may be in the form of a T: 
But you muſt be careful not to cut too deep, left you wound - 
the ſtock. Then having cut off the leaf from the bud, leav- 
ng the foot ſtalk remaining, you ſhould make a croſs cut about 
halt an inch below the eye, and with your knife ſlit off the 
bud, with part of the wood to it, in form of an Eſcutcheon : 
'T his done, you mult with your knife pull off that part of the 
wood which was taken with the bud, obſerving whether the 
eye of the bud be left to it, or not (for all thoſe buds which 
Joſe their eyes in ſtripping, ſhould be thrown away, being 
good for nothing) then gemly raiſe the bak of the ſtock with 

(1; 
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the flat haft of your penknife clear to the wood, you ſhould 
thruſt the bud therein, obſerving to place it ſmooth between 
the rind and the wood of the ſtock, cutting off any part of the 
rind belonging to the bud, which may be too long for the flit 
made in the ſtock, and ſo having exactly fitted the bud to the 
ſtock, you muſt tie them cloſely round with daſsmat, be- 
ginning at the under part of the ſlit, and fo proceed to the 
top, taking care that you do not bind round the eye of the 
bud, which ſhould be left open. When your buds have been 
inoculated three weeks or a month, you will ſee which of 
them are taken, thoſe of them which appear ſhrivell'd and 
black, being dead; but thoſe which remain freſh and plump, 
ou may depend, are join'd: And at this time you ſhould 

oſe the, bandage, which, if not done in time, will piach 
the ſtock, and greatly injure, if not deſtroy the bud. The 
March following you muſt cut off the ſtock about three in- 
ches above the bud, ſloping it, that the wet may paſs off, and 
not enter into the ſtock : To this part of the ſtock left above 
the bud, it is very proper to faſten the ſhoot which proceeds 
from the bud, and would be in danger of being blown out, 
af not prevente : But this muſt continue on no longer than 
one year, after which it muſt be cut off cloſe above the bud, 
that the ſtock may be cover'd thereby. The time for Ino- 
culating is from the iniddle of June until the middle of Auguſt, 
according to the forwardneſs of the ſeaſon, and the particular 
forts of trees, which may be eaſily known, by trying the 
buds whether they will come off well from the wood. But 
the moſt general rule is, when you obſerve the buds form'd 
at the extremity of the ſame year's ſhoots, which is a ſign 
of their having finiſh'd their ſpring growth. The firſt ſort 
commonly inoculated is the Apricot; and thelaſtthe Orange- 
tree, which ſhou!d never be done till the middle of Auguſt, | 
And in doing of this work, you fhould always make choice 
of cloudy weather; for if it be done in the middle of the day 
in very hot weather, the ſhoot will perſpire ſo faſt, as to leave 
the buds deſtitute of moiſture, Nor ſhould you take off the 
\ cuttings from the trees long before they are us'd : But if you 
are oblig'd to fetch your cuttings from ſome diſtance, as it - 
oſten happens, you ſhould then be provided with. a tin inſtru- 
ment, having a ſocket about ten inches long, and a cover 
to the top, Which muſt have five or ſix holes; in this ſocket 


YOU... 
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you ſhould put as much water as will fill it about two or three 
inches high, and place your cuttings therein in an upright 
poſition, ſo that that part which was cut from the tree may 
be ſet in the water, and ſo faſten down the cover to keep out 
the air; and the holes in the cover will be ſufficient to let 
the perſpiration of theſe branches paſs off; which, if pent in, 
would be very hurtful to them; and you muſt be careful to 
carry it upright, that the water may not reach to the buds 
for it is a very wrong practice in thoſe who throw their cut- 
tings all over in the water, which ſo laturates the buds with 
moiſture, that they have no attractive force left to imbibe the 
fap of the ſtock, whereby they very often miſcarry. But be- 
fore I leave this head I beg leave to obſerve, that tho' it is 
the ordinary practice to diveſt the: bud of that partof the wood 
which was taken from the ſhoots with-it; yet in many forts 
of tender trees it is beſt to preſerve a. little wood to the bud, 
without which they often miſcarry. The not obſerving this 
has often occaſion'd ſome people to imagine that ſome ſorts . 
of trees are not to be propagated by inoculation; whereas, if 
they had perform'd it in this method, they might have ſuc- 
ceeded, as I have ſeveral times experienc'd,- 

| MU LB E R. R V. 

It has been uſual to raiſe this tree from ſeeds, and from 
layers ; the ſeeds indeed have been always productive of the 
moſt ſightly trees, but as theſe have generally proved of the 
male-kind, they bear. but little fruit, and thoſe from layers 
are moſtly crooked, and troubleſome to form into handſome 
trees: But the only method to have full grown trees, and 
plenty of fruit in a few years, is to take ſome handlome 
branches, about as thick as a man's thigh, from large trees 
in October, when the leaves are fallen off; cut of the tops 
and boughs, and bark them at the thick end, about eight or 
nine inches, plant them in lightiſh ground, neither wet nor 
dry, where they will have the benefit of eaſt and ſouth eaſt 
ſun, and if they are ſhelter'd from the weſt and fouth weft 
winds, the fruit will be better preſerved. Fix ſtakes in the 
ground to ſupport them, in order to prevent their being ſhook . 
by the wind as they are ſtriking root. 

N E. CT ARIN E. 

This tree is cultivated in the fame manner. as the Peach, 

to which I ſhall refer my Reader in the toliowing Article, | 


. 
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Wee have a prodigious catalogue of the different ſorts of 
this fruit, but I confeſs that I could never convince myſelf 
that they were all real; however, it mult be confeſs'd, that 
though we have not above two ſorts of them natives of Eng- 
land, yet there are many other ſpecies of this plant in Ame- 
rica. But let the ſort be what it will, a good peach ſhould 
have theſe qualities: A firm thick fleſh, thin ſkin, a deep 
or bright red next the fun, ſmall ſtone, and full of high fla- 
vour'd juice. The peach and nectarine are propagated to 
the greateſt perfection by inoculation upon ſtocks of the mul- 
cle and white pear plumb; and ſome of the tender forts up- 
on the apricot and almond ſtocks. The ftocks are fit to 
bud upon at two years old: The proper ſeaſon is about mid- 
ſummer ; and great care ſhould be taken to make choice of 
the cuttings of ſuch trees as are healthy and free from blights, 
for if the juice of the tree is diſtempered, it can ſeldom be 
recovered by any art, Your. cuttings ſhould be taken from 
the trees in a cloudy day, or when the ſun is gone off. In 
pruning the peach or nectarine, take care that the tree be 
equally furniſhed with bearing wood, and not left two full 
branches. In May rub off the irreguiar ſhoots, and train 
thoſe that are left in regular order: This management will 
leave room for the ſun to ripen the fruit, and prepare the 
oung wood for next year's bearing. Too much cutting is 
of great diſadvantage to this fort of trees, their wood being 
tender and ſubject to canker by the wet before they are healed. 
When the fruit is ſet, and about the bigneſs of a nut, you 
ſhould carefully look over the tree, and if they are in cluſters. 
thin them till they are at leaſt five or fix inches, for this will 
not only preſerve the ſtrength and vigour of the tree, but 

make the fruit much larger, and better taſted, 
TY; PEARS. | | 
Bud*or graft upon ſtocks of their own kind; theſe are cal- 
led free ſtocks, and upon theſe the fruit is found to proſper 
beſt, but if they are intended for dwarfs, it will be proper 
to check the growth by budding or grafting upon the white 
thorn or quince ſtock. The fruit is produced from the cur- 


Zons or ſpurs ; ſo that if the branches are laid horizontally 


againſt a wall, they will be regularly cover'd with fruit 
more than twenty feet from the (ſtem. The ſtandards, ma- 
ny of which are very large, are but fickle bearers ; and when 
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they become old, it is often found neceſſary to bark the 
trunk of the tree quite round two feet from the ground, 
which will throw them into bearing wood. 
PLUMB TREE. | 

This tree grows beſt in a ſoil neither very light nor hea- 
vy; many perſons plant them as ſtandards, but the fruit 8 
not ſo fair as when planted againſt walls, and is more fuh- 
ject to be blown off. They are propagated by grafting or 
budding upon the ſtocks of any kind of free ſhooting plumb, 
the proper time for removing or planting is in October or 


February. 8 
RAS BER R., 

This is a fruit well known, and eafily cultivated, as they 
will grow in any dry foil. Plant the ſuckers in February or 
March, in rows, at ſuch a diftance as will permit you to 
walk between them when they are grown up, both for the 
conveniency of gathering the fruit, and keeping them free 
from weeds, when they have ſtood a few years, it will be 
beſt to cut away the old wood, and leave the young ſhoots 
Randing ; by which means the fruit will be larger, and bet- 
ter flavoured, | 

STRAWBERRIEES; 

Of thefe there are five ſorts, viz. the large Chili, the 
Hautboy, the Wood, the ſcarlet Virginia Strawberry, and 
the white common Strawberry: The beſt ſoil for theſe plants 
is a hazly loam. The ground ſhould be cleans'd from the 
roots of noxious weeds, and well dug. Plant them in rows, 
that you can walk between them conveniently, for they 
muſt be well water'd in the ſpring all the time they are blow- 
ing; ſet the plants about ſixteen or eighteen inches aſunder,.. 
and in autumn take away all the ftrings or runners, clear 
them from weeds, and throw a little fine earth very thin up- 
on the beds. Michaclmas is the beſt time for planting ; and 
they muſt be kept clear of weeds all the year. 

| WAL N UP FPR EF. 

This tree is beſt rais'd trom ſeed, and if it is intended for 
tirnber, ought not to be remov'd, as it retards the growth, 
and makes them break our in branches, but if it is cultivated: 
for fruit, the tranſplanting is of great advantage. It delights. 
in a rich loamy foil that is firm, and will thrive well in- 
chalky or ſtony ground, It is a common maxim, that this. 
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tree bears beſt for being well beat and wounded, which no- 
tion Mr. Miller ſays is ill founded; but experience tells us, 
that whatever methods are taken, that will cauſe a great 
number of young ſhoots to break out, fruit will be plentifully 
produc'd, and beating is known to anſwer this end, If you 
would raiſe them from ſeed, keep the nuts in ſand till Fe- 
bruary before you put them in the ſeed-bed, 


PPP 
The Manner of cultivating Flowers, &c. 


| AMARANTHUS. 

N the Eaſt and Weſt-Indics this plant is cultivated in great 
variety, but there are not more! than ten or eleven forts 

produc'd in Engliſh gardens : The ſeeds of the various forts 

muſt be ſown in February or March, in a good hot- bed, 

covered about 4 inches thick with rich light earth, and they 

will riſe in about a fortnight, at which time you muſt have 


a ſecond'hot-bed ready to receive them, with a deep frame, 
to give room for their growing : Plant them at the diſtance, 


of about 4 inches, and be careful in tranſplanting thet you 
break not the tender fibres of the root. Water them gently, 


ſo that the plant break not down, and as they get ſtrength, 


give them a little air in ſerene weather, to enable them to 


bear being tranſplanted into pots. When you tranſplant them 
into pots, take care to ſcreen them from the ſun, and refreſh. 
them frequently with water ; let your pots be ſhelter'd from. 
the violence of the ftrong winds, as well as the ſun, and. 


water them every day. The amaranthus is a tender plant, 


and muſt be diligently follow'd, which trouble, in a fine ſea- 
ſon, is recompenc'd by a wonderful large fine flower, juſtly . 


eſteem'd one of the greateſt ornaments of a fine garden. 
AURICULA 
This flower is produc'd from ſeed and from ſlips. The 


time of ſowing is in autumn, in a light ſandy mould, mix'd 
with rotten cow-dung, and put in boxes or pots. Remove. 
them in March to ſome part of the garden, where they will. 
not have too much ſun, and in July they will be large enough 
to tranſplant. The ſpring following they will flower; when. 
you will have an opportunity of ſeeing which is good, Bens 
JA | N f . 
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theſe may be propagated by taking flips from the root when 
they are in flower, and tranſplant them; obſerve, they muſt- 
not have too much ſun in ſummer, nor too much wet in winter. 

C ARN ATI ON. 

It is impoſſible to enumerate the various forts of this flow- 
er, ſince ſo many new ones are produc'd every year from 
ſeed, and are generally call'd by the favourite name of ſome 
nobleman, or the perſon who rais'd them. The time for 
ſowing is in March, in the ſame kind of earth as the auricula. 
Take care not to ſow your ſeed too thick, and ſift ſome fine 
mould very thin over the pots; ſet the pots where they will 
receive the benefit of morning ſun only, and refreſh them fre- 
quently with gentle waterings. They will ſoon appear, and 
may be tranſplanted into beds, about 3 inches diſtant from 
each other in July, Ina month's time it will be proper to 
tranſplant them a ſecond time at the diſtance of about ſix 
inches, where they may ftand to lower. Let your allies that 
divide the beds. be at leaſt two feet broad, that you may have 
100m to gobetween without hurting the plants; and when 
they are in flower, you will have an opportunity of ſeeing. 
Which is worth propagating ; this is is done by layers, which 
will ſtrike root ſo as to be fit to remove in about ſix weeks, 
HOLLYHOC K. 
| Theſe plants are raiſed from ſeed, which ſhould be ſowed 

in March upon a bed of freſh earth; when the plants are 
come up, and pretty ſtrong, they muſt be tranſplanted into a 
nurſery bed, about eight inches aſunder, and watered fre- 
quently till they have taken root; aſter which, keep them 
clear from weeds, and they will require no further care till 
about Michaelmas, at which time it is proper to tranſplant 
them again into rows two feet aſunder : Here let them tre- 
main till they flower, and ſuch as prove good, may be remo- 
ved to ornament proper places. Put down ſticks to prevent 
the wind from breaking them down, and when the ſtalk de- 
cays, cut it of, You ſhould raiſe a freſh ſupply every three 
or four years, becauſe the plant grows weaker, and ſhould 
be dug up in that time to make room for young plants, 

HONEY-SUCELE. 

This plant, for the fragrance of its ſmell, beauty, and 
long continuance in flower, is juſtly admir'd, and is a proper 
ornament for a wall, a tree, an eſpalier, or a 1 . a 

5 | Order. 
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border. They are propagated from layers, or from cuttings ; 
if from cuttings, take off branches that have four joints, or 
buds, and plant them in rows about 18 inches apart; this 
may be done either in the ſpring or autumn, and when they 
have ſtood about a year, they will be fit to tranſplant ; or 
they may ſtand two years as is molt convenient, 
JESSAMINE. 

The jeſſamine is eaſily propagated by laying down the ten- 
der branches in the ſpring, which will be rooted and fit to 
tranſplant the ſpring following. They may alſo be raiſed by 
planting the cuttings planted in March in a damp foil, and 
fkreen'd from the violence of the ſun. This method is not 
much practis'd, as the plants are ſeldum ſo good as thoſe fai- 
ſed trom layers. 2 

NAU. 

In England ſew peiſons have patience to produce this low- 
er from the feed, as it is five years in coming to pertection 
for which reaſon the new ſorts are generally the produce of 
Holland. Our method of propagating them is from oſt- ſets 
or ſmall roots divided from the old ones: The time of plant- 
ing them is about the latter end of September; when they 
ſhould be planted in beds or borders ſeparate from the other 
roots, becauſe they require being dug up and tranſplanted 
every other year. The ſoil which beſt ſuits them is a hazel 
loam, not very ſtiff, nor yet too light; it is alſo remarkable 
that where they have too rich a ſoil, they never continue 
goods ſo that nothing is requir'd but a freſh loamy ſoil, free 
rom roots and noxious weeds, : | 

4. LL ie VALLEY: 

This plant delights in ſhady moiſt ground, and is propa» 
gated by ſeparating the roots, and tranſplanting them early 
in the ipring, before they begin to ſhoot, This plant is 
judg'd worthy of cultivation for the well-known phylical 
qualities of its root, as well as beauty of its flower, and is 
ſound in the woods in ſome parts of England, We have al- 
ſo a double fort brought from Holland jome years ago; but 
whether produc'd originally from ſced, or found by accident 


is uncertain, . 
| L PINES. 
. Theſe are propagated by layers in the ſame manner as 
carnations; as alſo by planting cuttings in July, and by 
| ſowing 
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ſowing ſeeds ; they require very little care when planted on 
borders, only to be well watered while they are blowing; 
during which ſeaſon no flower has a more beautiful appear- 
ance, or affords a more agreeable imell, 

POL ANT HUS. 

This primroſe, or polyanthus, may be annually produc'd 
from ſeed, and requires but very little culture ; by this means 
two new forts are prod d in great variety: but if you would, 
have any particular one, it muſt be propagated from a flip, 
as the feed ſcarce ever produced the fame kind. The ſeed 
is ripe about the beginning of June, which is ſeen by the 
pods changing brown and opening. The properties of a 
good flower are large upright ſtems, producing many flowers 
on a ſtalk, the flowers large, beautifully ſtrip'd, and ſuch 

as open flat. They ſhould be town about the middle of 
March in a fine light, rich foil, under a wall, or kedge, 
with a north, or northward aſpect; as ſoon as they are up 
ig five or fix leaves, it will be proper to prick them out in 
| {ſhady borders, where they are intended to blow, The beau- 
tj of theſe flowers, when the good ſorts are ſelected from the 
' reſt, are not inferior to auriculas. | 
; 5 RANUNCULUS | 
| The different forts of this lower are propagated ſome from 
| ſeeds, others from the off-ſets of the root: For it will be 
found that the very double forts never produce feed, for which 
+ reaſon the ſame change cannot be expected. The ſeeds of 
the other kinds are ſown about the middle of March, in pots, 
or boxes, fili'd with fine light foil, under a wall, with a 
fouth- eaft aſpect. After ſowing, ſift a little of the earth 
| lightly over them, and as the ſun has more influence, remove 
y them to a cov] aſpect. The proper tim e for planting the 
roots is in October: And good floriſts never blow their ra- 


al nunenlus two years in the ſame earth. 

34 RUS ET NIE. 

J Of this ſhrub there are 46 different kinds, many-of which 

ut are found in the hedges in different parts of England and 

nt Scotland; others are of foreign growth; but they arè all 
hardy enough to bear our climate, and are propagated by 

& layers or ſuckers, which may be planted out either in ſpring 


or autumn: If in; the ſpring, they ſhould be well watered, 
by and often, | 


SNOW - 
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SNOW- DROPS.. 

This plant is eaſily propagated by off- ſets; for where they 
remain two or three years undiſturb'd, each bud will have 
ten or a dozen flowering roots, and the like number of oft- 
fets. The ſnow-drop is valued, as being the flower that 
uſhers in the ſpring. They will thrive in almoſt any ſoil, 
and may be planted in any ſituation. The belt ſeaſon for 
tranſplanting them is in May; when they mult be taken up, 
and after being dry'd in a ſhady place, it will be unneceſſary 
to put them in the ground again till September, when they 
ſhould be planted about two inches deep, and pretty cloſe 
together, becauſe the flower is ſmall, and without this makes 
but a poor appearance. 

ST O-CK-LULY-<rL OW-ER:: 

Some people prefer the planting-ſlips from the double forts 
of this flower, but as they ſeldom produce ſtrong plants, i: 
will be found moſt practicable to raiſe them from ſeed in the 
month of April, or beginning of May; they require a light 
rich earth, and the morning ſun: They are indeed fome- 
what ſubject to be deſtroy'd by the fly; to prevent which, 
throw a {mall quantity of raddiſh-ſeeds in the bed, and the 
Fly will adhere to thoſe only. As ſoon as they are up in 
five leaves, tranſplant them into good rich beds, and let 
them ſtand till they are about ſix inches high; frequently 
refreſhing them with water, and taking care that they are 
not over-powered by the ſun before they ſtrike root. Here 
let them ſtand till they ſhew their bloom, in order to diſtin- 
guiſh which is double, and thoſe that you preſerve muſt be 
taken up with as much earth as poſſible to the root when 
you remore them where they are to ſtand. 

SUN FLOWER. | 

This plant is raiſed from ſeeds, ſown in March, in the 
ſame manner as the hollyhock, to which, for the ſake of 
avoiding repetition, we refer the reader. 

| "SWEET WILLIAM. 
There are about ſeven different kinds of this flower; the 
ſingle ones are propagated by ſeeds, ſown in the latter end of 
March in light earth; which will be fit to tranſplant into 
beds,. at the diſtance of about ſix inches, in May ; where 
they may remain till Michaelmas following, when they may 


be tranſplanted into the wilderneſs, or pleaſure garden. 
5 0 | The 
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The double ones are propagated by layers in the fame man- 
ner as carnations, and when put in pots, are pretty orna- 
ments for court- yards, or balconies, 
* 4 T ULI. 
It would be in vain to endeavour to enumerate the various 
forts of this Flower, for what are valued by ſome, are by 
others rejected and deem'd of little worth: However it may 
not be improper to point out the charaQteriſticks of a good 
tulip, which thould have a ſtrong tall ſtem, the Flower 
ſhould conſiſt of fix leaves, three within and three without, 
the former of which ought to be larger than the latter; the 
bottom of the leaves ſhould be proportion'd to the tops, and 
the upper part ſhould be rounded off inſtead of terminating in 


a point: Theſe leaves, when opened, ſhould ſtand ereR, 


neither turning inward, nor bending out; the flower ſhould 
be of a middling ſize, with ſmall but regular ſtripes riſing 
quite from the bottom of the flower; and the chives ſhould 
be yellow, but of a browniſh caſt. This ſort of flower is uni- 
verſally allow'd-by judges tobe good. As to the management 
of a tulip, a great many perſons pretend to much more 
knowledge than is real, eſpecially in regard to breaking the 
breeders. Thoſe who would cultivate this flower from ſeed, 


will find it moſt expedient to gather ſeed from the bieeders, 


as theſe will produce the ſtrongeſt and beſt plants. The be- 
ginning or the middle of September is the proper time for 
ſowing, when ſhallow pans, or boxes, ſhould be provided, 
with holes thro' the bottom, to let out the wet, theſe being 


All'd with light ſandy earth as even as poſſible, and the ſeeds 


plac'd ar a regular diſtance, ſift over them a little of the ſame 
earth, about the thickneſs of half an inch ; let theſe pans, 
or boxes, receive the benefit of the morning ſun till October, 
and then remove them where they will have the fun upon 
them all day, and be ſhelter'd from the north winds for the 
winter ſeaſon; in the ſpring let them be again remov'd to 
the morning ſun; and, it the ſeaſon is dry, refreſh them 
occaſionally with a little water, till the tops begin to decay, 
after this, give them no more water, but remove them in the 
ſhade for the ſummer, where they will be free from the drip 
of trees. The firſt appearance of theſe plants are ſome- 
what like the onion, with bending heads, and the leaves ſel- 


dom expand much the firſt year, as they ſeldom appear = 
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the latter end of March, and decay again about the begin. 
ning of June. Keep the boxes clear from weeds. and moſs, 
and put alittle fine earth over them occaſionally, to preſerve 
the roots, giving them the benefit of the ſun in winter, as 
before. In the ſpring following; plant the bulbs out into a 
bed of light ſandy earth, with tiles under it to prevent their 
ſhooting downward : Plant them about two inches deep, 
and in October cover the beds over wich a little more freſh 
earth, to preſerve the roots; covering the bed with mats to 
ſave it from the froſt while the roots are young and tender, 
Let the bulbs remain in theſe beds for two years, keeping 
them clear from weeds, and reireſhing them with water oc- 
caſionally; and at ſpring and autumn ſiſt on a little freth 
earth. When the bulbs are large enough to blow, plant 
them out into freſh beds to fee what flowers they will pro- 
duce, which cannot be judged of till they have flower'd two 
Or three years. Tulip roots ſhould be taken up every year 
as ſoon as the leaves are decay'd, and being carefully dry'd 
and preſerv'd from the vermin, may be planted again at 


about the diſtance of ten inches ſquare, the latter end cf | 
September, or ſooner. Take care that the wet do not lic 


upon the roots in winter, for that is very deſtructive. 
IO LEJ. 
This plant is found wild in many places, and the ſingle 


fort is that which aftords fo fine an odour ; but as the other Þ 


ſorts ate beautiful to the eye, they are frequently diverſify d 
in borders of gardens. The violet is an annual, but requires 
no further care than to plant a few roots, and keep them 
clear of weeds ; for they ſow themſelves plentifully. 
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The Management of a Kitchen Garden. 


ARTICHOEES. | 

HE red artichoke is at preſent the only kind that is cul- 
| tivated about London, where this plant has been always 
better managed than by country gardeners, in the following 

manner: In the latter end of February, or the beginning 
of March, according to the ſeaſon, tranſplant the ſuckers 

or lips from the old roots into rich: ground and earth them 
| very 
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very cloſe; theſe young plants will produce large fair fruit 
the Autumn following. About this time of the year it will 
be proper to dreſs up the old ſtocks alſo; from which the earth 
ſhould be carefully removed as low as any ſuckers are pro- 
duc'd, and all of them well clear'd away; after this, put a 
quantity of very rich earth to each root, When you gather 
your Artichokes, cut them down!clofe to the ground, and in 
October or November cover them over with earth to ſecure 
them from the froſt, and they will need no other care till the 
ſpring. Some perſons cover them up with horſe-dung, which 
is very detrimental, as it draws and weakens the root, 
ERUSALEM ARTICH OK E. 
This is a ſpecies of the Sun- flower, and is an American 
plant, but as the roots are valued by many, being ſomewhat 
like Potatoes, it is ſrequently planted in the kitchen- garden, 
in ſome waſte parts; where, being once introduc'd, tis dif- 
ficult to get quit of again, and needs no trouble. 


ASS AR U M, er ASS ARAB EC CA. 

The ph ſical uſes of this plant are found in page 61; to 
which place having referred the Reader, I ſhall inſorm him 
that it is to be found wild in ſome parts of England in wet fha- 
dy places, and is encreaſed by parting the roots in Autumn, 
and planting in wet ground. The leaves arc round, thick, 
and almoſt of the colour of the Iv y-trec. 

ASPARAG US; 

About the middle of February {14 your ſecd 57.7, bed of 
good earth, tread it gently into 2 gromd e, Fake NE 
ſmooth. When they appear, take care to keoj ebe car 
from weeds, and in the beginning of the foll- wing nter 
ſpread fume rotten dung abvut half an inch tick ov: ne 
bed, to preſerve it from the froſt, About the April fullo 111g 
your plants will be fit co remove; when you muſt pirypaic a 
piece of ground in trenches about halſ a font deep, and a 
foot diſtant from each other; lay your roots in theſe trenches 
about ten inches a part, and cover chem with the earth, mak- 
ing the bed level. Keep your beds clear from weeds in the 
ſummer, cut down the Huulm in Autumn, and lighten the 
earth with a fork in the Spring; and the third ſeaſon after 
planting, you may begin cutting your Aſparagus for uſe. 


A bed of Aſparagus thus managed will bear cutting for ten 


or twelve years throwing a liitle rotten dung over the bed 


annually, or at farthelt every other winter. 
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| BAULM. 

This is to be met with in moſt gardens, in the cultivation 
of which it-is neceſfary to keep the bed clear of weeds, and 
at ſpring or autumn, once in two years, take up the roots, 
and ſeparate them, to prevent their being too thick. If 
the ſeaſon prove dry, it will be neceſſary to refreſh them 
with water, when newly planted, till they have ſtruck root, 


B EAN S. | 

Are rais'd from planting the ſeed ; the ſorts which beſt 
endure cold is the Portugal, or Spaniſh, which may be plant- 
ed about Michaelmas ; and for crops to ſucceed theſe, they 
are planted in October, and fo on as the weather permits : if 
the ſoil is dry and warm, the Windſor, or broad Spaniſh, 
may be planted from Chriſtmas till March, according to the 
weather ; and many perſons to have them early, plant them 
on gentle hot beds, with hoops and mats over them, and 
tranſplant them out i» rows when the mildneſs of the ſeaſon 
will allow. They do veſt in good light earth while colds 
continue, but after ward any ground will do. 

B RO “OL. I. 

It is a fine ſpecies of the cabbage, the time for ſowing them 
is May, in ii noiſt ground, from whence they mult be 
tranſplanted au diffance of about 3 inches: And in the 
beginning of Hug let them be planted out into beds wel! 
ſhulter'd from cold, at leaſt two feet aſunder, and they Will 
be ſit to cut from December till March. 

CABBAGE. 


The management of cabbages is ſo eaſy as to require little 
inſtruction; they are raiſed from ſeeds in the ſame manner | 
as zrocoli, and ought to be planted 3 feet aſunder. There 
are various kinds, which are adapted to different ſeaſons of 


the year, and ſucceed each other. 
£0 AR ROT S. 
Should be ſown in January, if the weather is mild, in a 
warm ſandy ſoil, dug very deep; after ſowing, tread the bed 
all over, and then rake it ſmooth; and when they appear, 
take care to thin them ſufficiently with the hoe. They thrive 
beſt near pales or hedges where it it warm. 


COLLE 
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COLLIFLOWERS 
Are produc'd from ſeed : If you would have them ſucceed 
each other, begin ſowing about the end of July, and for later 
crops omit about a week between each. An old melon or 
cucumber bed is very proper to ſow them upon, which muſt 
be made level, and cover'd with light freſh earth, and after 
ou have ſow'd the ſeeds, ſtrew over them a little more freſh 
earth, ſhade them from the ſun, and give them gentle wa- 
terings as you fee they require refreſhment. In about a 
month's time your plants will be fit to remove, which jou 
may do into a bed of the ſame nature they were firſt ſow'd in, 
and (et them about the diſtance of 3 inches by four aſunder: 
Here they may continue till about the middle of October, 
when they ſhould be removed to the place where they are 


to remain all the winter, which ought to be in frames, or 
on a border with a warm aſpect. They will be ready for 


table in May, and will continue June and July, 
| CUCUMBER $S. 


Are in the early ſeaſon ſown on hot- beds, and afterwards, 


| when the weather begins to be warm, they will do in natu- 
ral ground; theſe are the forts made ule for pickling. In 


order to have them early, make a hot-bed at Chriſtmas, co- 


ver it about four inches with fine mould, put on your frame 


and glaſſes, and as ſoon as you find it warm, ſow your ſeeds, 


and you may continue to raiſe them in this manner till the 


beginning of April, 


E:N:-D-3-V- ©, 


Should be ſow'd at midſummer, and ſo on, at about three 


| week's diſtance from each other, till Michaelmas, in order 
to have a ſucceſſion for the winter. As ſoon as it has four 
or five leaves, plant it out at the diſtance of about ſix inches 
| ſquare, from whence, in a month's time, plant it in drills, 
at the diſtance of a foot, and the plants at about ſix inches. 
When it is grown up, tie the tops with baſs-matting to 


blanch it, and as ſoon as tis white, let it be us'd immedi- 


ately. This is a warm, fine winter ſallad, and not ſo much 
known as it deſerves. 


GARDEN CRESSES. 

Are alſo winter ſallading, and ſhould be fown on warm 

borders for the ſpring, and in winter on hot-beds 3 when 
b 


you 
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you have cut it, water the bed, and it will grow again, and 
5 — cutting a conſiderable tine. | 
HORSE-RA DIS H. 

In the ſpring, when you uſe-horſe-radiſh, plant the heads 
of the ſticks in a wet deep ſoil, free from roots or rubbiſh ; 
keep 'em clear from weeds, and no more trouble is requir'd, 

KIDNEY-BEANS. 

To have a ſucceſſion of them, they ſhould be ſown at dif- 
ſerent times; the firſt in March or April; then again in May 
and June, this laſt crop will continue till the froſt takes them. 

Tor the early ſeaſon, put them on warm borders, and under 

walls; and ſome raiſe them in hot-beds. When they are in 
: Gower, give them water frequently, and they will bear much 
better. Sow them in ſhallow drills, and cover them lightly 


with earth. | 
LET FU UE. 

Are propagated from ſeed ſown at different times, as the 

weather will permit, from New-year's-day to Michaelmas. 
IThoſe ſown late are for the winter, and ſhould be planted 
out into beds or borders ſhelter'd from the cold, and where 
they will have the benefit of the ſun. The lettuces chicfly 
in uſe are the green and white Cos, the brown Dutch, Im- 
perial and Sileſia. All the different kinds mutt be planted out 
Atom the ſeed bed, when they have five leaves, or ſoon after, 

MINT. 

Is rais'd from feed ſown on borders of common earth, in 
February or March, which muſt be afterwards tranſplanted 
Iato beds, or by dividing the roots in ſpring or autumn, ard 
planting.in dry ground; this method is attended with leatt 
trouble, if you can procure 100ts, | 

ey” ONIONS, | 

Should be-ſown about the beginning of March in rich dry 


Sandy ground, but not too thick, eight pounds being a ſuf- J 
Aicient quantity for an acre of land. In a month or fix F 


weeks, according to the weather, they will be up high 


enough to be drawn or thin'd with a ſmall hoe; at which F 


time let the bed be clear of weeds, and the blades left at 
the diſtance of about 2 inches, and they will need no other 


care for a month, umleſs there ſhould be occaſion to refreih | 


them wich water; at the expiration of the month, hoe them 


a lecond time, when the weather is dry, that the weeds 
| May 
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may die as ſoon as they are cut up, and thin the onions fo as 
to leave them at leaſt three inches a-part : At the expiration 
of another month after this, hoe them a third time to the 
diſtance of ſix inches a part, that they may have room to 


grow large. 


If the weather proves dry, this may be ſuſſic i- 


ent, and by having thin'd the crop, they will be latge, and 
fit to gather by the middle, or latter end of July, The fre- 
quent howing away the weeds, and keeping the ground loo'e 


is of great ſervice before the heads begin to be large. 
white Spaniſh is the onion molt in eſteem, 


FARSI £ TT. 


The 


May be ſown in February, in a light moiſt foil, not very 
thick, which will be a means of making the roots much 


It is very hardy, 
and when grown up, will bear cutting very frequently. 


| ſtronger, and will produce more leaves, 


PARSN EPS. 


May be ſown in a bed alone, or with carrots, in a mellow 
deep ſoil, in February or March, and ſhould be hoed out 
to the diſtance of eight or nine inches, in order to let them 
have room to grow large, which is eſteem'd the perfection 
of this root; for which reaſon it is the beſt way to ſow them 

in the ſame bed with carrots, and as the carrots come oft, 
| they will have ſufficient room. When the top begins to de- 
| cay, they are fit to gather, and before that time they are ſel- 
| dom well taſted, nor are they good in the ſpring, after be- 


ginning to grow again. | 


EAS. 


* 


The firſt ſeaſon for ſowing is about the beginning or mid- 
dle of November, under walls with a ſouth aſpect, well 
| ſhelter'd from the winds ; when they are up, carth them 


from time to time as you fee occaſion. 


The hot-ſpur com- 


monly call'd che nimble pea, is the moſt proper for this ſea- 
| fon, as it beſt endures the cold; it is alſo preferable to any 
| other for a late crop to come in after the common ſeaſon. 
| Thoſe for the middle ſeaſon, when the weather is kind, is 
the maſtic hotſpur, the dwarf and common marrow-fats, 

the nonpariel, and the reading. Peas grow belt in a light 


| ſandy eaith, 
| SEQ AXLES 


Should be planted in a light deep ſoil that is rich, in the 
latter end of February, if the ſeaſon is mild: If it is in a gar- 


F 2 


den, 
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den, dig a trench a ſpit deep, and lay in ſome ſtraw thatch, 
. or any kind of long ſtraw dung ; if your potatoes have many 
eyes, they may be cut into ſeveral parts, taking care that 
one or more eye be leſt in each; lay in theſe at the diſtance 
of eight or nine inches, and cover them over again with lit- 
ter: then throw the earth upon them. Let your next 
trench be at ſuch a diſtance as to permit you to go between 
and earth them after they are grown up. If planted in 
the field, a deep furrow will anſwer the purpoſe of a trench 
dug with a ſpade, which may be clos'd up again by the 
plow ; and in this method leave proper room between each 
ridge, and they may be earth'd by the plow and cultivated 
witk very little trouble. 
RAD IS HES. | 

Are now us'd for ſalading in the winter ſeaſon ; are rais'd 
under frames in hot-beds for this purpoſe, and ſown very! 
thick; thoſe intended for eating, otherwiſe require a good 
rich ſoil, and for an early crop, muſt be ſown upon warm 
- well-ſhelter'd borders, in the middle of October, and when 
up, they muſt be hoed or thin'd to the diſtance of about 3 
inches ſquare. The next ſeaſon for ſowing is about the be- 
ginning of the new year, if the weather is favourable, theſe | 
. mult alſo be well ſhe]ter'd. In the middle of February, aud | 
ſo on to the middle or latter end of March, they will do up- 
on open ground; and after this time they are ſubject to what 
is call'd the black, fly, which generally deſtroys them entire- 
Ay. Birds are ver; troubleſome where radiſhes are ſown, and 
for want of care, often deſtroy the whole crop. 

SHALL OTS. 

Are propagated by ſeparating the roots, and planting them 
in a warm border, at about the diſtance of four inches by 
nine, there to ſtand till they are fit to be taken up, which 
will be known by the declining of the heads. Then take 
them up, and dry them in the ſun, and houſe them in ſome] 
.convenient place, | 

SPINACH, | 

The prickly narrow-leav'd ſpinach is hardy, and will en-f 
dure the winter; ſow it in the latter end of July, in an open 
ſpot of ground, when it is likely to rain, otherwiſe when 
dry weather ſucceeds, the crop is ſeldom regular. When it 
is vp, hoe it in dry weather, to deſtioy the weeds. and thin 
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the crop, leaving them about five inches apart. As the 
weeds grow, about once a month clear them away, and in 


October it will be fit for uſe: When you gather it, crop the 


largeſt leaves, and leave thoſe in the centre to grow bigger; 
thus you may continue cropping it all the winter. The other 
tenderer forts ſhould be ſown from the latter end of Februa- 
ry to the latter end of March; when this is up hoe it as the 
other, and take care that your ſpinach be kept clear of 


\ weeds, which cauſe the plants to run up weak. This ſpring - 


crop will be fic for uſe in April, as the winter plants go oft. 
This plant requite a good rich foil, 
T HM. 


The lemon-thyme, and the variegated, which has ſtriped 


leaves, are the only ſorts propagated in gardens; the latter 


has a beautiful appearance; but the lemon-thyme is that 


which is uſed for ſeaſoning. Both theſe ſorts are eaſily pro- 


pagated ; their trailing branches ſtrike out roots from the 
joints that lie upon the earth, and from one root, foon pro- 
duce a large ſtock. The ſtriped fort were formerly uſed for 
edgings to borders, and look very beautiful; but as they 


cannot well be kept within bounds, it is now diſus'd. 


r 
Have been of great uſe in the improvement of dry ſandy 
lands, as well as food for cattle in winter; they are grown 


to great advantage in barren lands, from whence they are 


E ſweeteſt, and leaſt liable to be ſũcky: The ground 
ould be plow'd in May, and twy-fallow'd in June, and 
made very fine: The ſeed ſhould be, ſown very thin the latter 


end of July; at which time it cuſtomarily receives the bene- 
fit of ſome refreſhing ſhowers, without which it is very com- 
mon to have the whole crop deſtroy'd by the fly. The 
' feed muſt be harrow'd in, and roll'd, and if the firſt crop is 
| deſtroy'd, ſow it again, When they are up in about five 
leaves, hoe them to the diſtance of ſix inches, that they may 
have room to apple. In gardens where the ground is moiſt, 
they are frequently ſown in April, May, and June; but if 
the weather prove dry, they frequently miſcarry. 
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Houſewife's daily Companion: 
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FAMILY INSTRUCTOR 
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KNOWLEDGE of MEDICINE. 
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Being a choice Collection of the moſt famous 
Phyſical Receipts, for the Cure of almoſt all Diſorders of 
the human Body, taken chiefly from the the late Sir | 


HANS SLOANE, and the ingenious Dr. 
LOWER's Works, 
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HV Books already publiſhed with the intent 


of ius lictingin the methods of cure f diſ 'aſes, | 


are very numerous; but they ore in general writ-' 


ten for the uſe of thoſs «4 who ought not to want 
them ; of thoſe who are in the practice of plyſic: 
And they are limited to their uſe only, either by 


being *eritten intirely in a language unknown 10 


be 2 nerality of readers, or which amounts to the 
fame thing, by having the preſet 1þtions in that 
language, the the body of the work be in Engliſh. 
It appeared to the compilers of theſe ec her, 
that ther e yet wanted an un! wverſal book of 7 ſtr UC 
tion in this moſt material point. Multitudes there 


are who live where advice is by 19 ineans to be 


had; and yet greater multitudes, who, thro 
want of ſome means of judging of aifeaſes, and 
of their proper treatment, are themſetues de- 
roy d, or ſee their friends periſh under the hands 
of perſons wholly unequal ts the office they aſſume, 
of preſcribing for, and managing the ſicꝶ. 

. The diſeajes of the human body are not very nu- 
merous : Their ſymptoms are certain, and eaſily 
deſcribed ; and the general method of cure is as 
eaſily laid down ; ; however it may be occaſionally 


varied, at the pleaſure of the practiſer. 


No body, into whoſe hands theſe recipies ſhall 


fall, it is judged will be jo dift Fg ds to ſup-- 
preſs them : They appear as it was intended they 


ſhould; and to all that know their valuable au- 
thors 
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thors ; they carry ſuch marks of being theirs az 
will not be diſputed. | 
Theſe recipes contain no pomp of learning, uc 
pride of words. Scarce a ſyllable could be any 
here retrenched, and not a ſentence but muſt be 
intelligible to every body. 
The people of fortune in the country, who ro- 
lieve, or who intend to relieve, the neighbouring 
poor in their fickneſſes, aim at wbat is perhaps 
the nobleſt, the moſt extenſive, and moſt uſeful, 
of all charities ; but the end is perverted too often 
by a want cf a little book of this hind. 

Such are the occaſions on which the Family 
Inſtructor in Medicine is intended to be of ſervice, 
It need not be added, that when the circumſtances 
of the patient allow it, and when a phyſician is 
to be had, it is the intereſt of every body to ſend 
for one. It ts not intended, that this book ſhould 
cure the ſick better than be would do. Every phy- 
 fectan gualified fer the great truſt he undertakes, 
knows ali that is here, and has his own perſonal 
and particular knowledge befide : He is the niceſt 
judge of the ſymptoms of a diſeaſe, and the beſt 
gualified to ſelect which of feveral medicines ſhall 
be employed ; but where ſuch an Aſſiſtant is not 
co::veniently to be had, it is an honeſt office to do 

that can be toward the preventing the mſchiefs 
that might attend the want of him. 
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The celebrated Doctor of Witch, his Metlod of caſting Urine ; 
Diforders known by it; and great Cures perfefted, - 

I aL HE Urine affords one of the principal criterions, 
T & or ſigns, whereby phyficians judge of the ſtate of 
W the patient, and courſe of the diſeaſe. In caſting, 

or examining the urine, the things to be conſider'd 
are its quantity, colour, ſmell, taſte, fluidity, and the mat- 
ters ſwimming therein. An abundance of urine, indicates 

a looſeneſs of the renal pipes, a diminution of perſpiration, 

ſweat, ſaliva, an imperfect mixture of the blood, whereby 

the watery parts ſeparate from the reſt ; a nervous indiſpo- 
ſition, a copious drinking of ſome aqueous liquid, or diure- 
tic taken, Such urine preſages a thickneſs of what is leſt 
behind, and its acrimony; thirſt, anxiety, obſtructions, 
and their effects, a dry, thirſty, hot conſumption. A con- 
trary ſtate of the urine, indicates the. contraties; and pre- 
ſages future repletions, heavineſs, drouſineſs, convulſive 
tremors, Oc. | | 
Thin, limpid, inſipid, colourleſs, taſteleſs urine—Denotes a 
great conſtriction of the renal veſſels; and, at the ſame 
time, a briſk agitation of the humours ; a ſtrong coheſion 
of the oil, ſalt, and earth in the blood itſelf, and an imper- 


fect mixture of the aqueous parts therewith z ſome griev z 
13 indiſpoſition 
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ingiſpoſition of the mind, a hyſteric or hypochondriac fit, a 
debility of the viſcera z crudity, pituita, obſtructions of the 
veſſels; and in acute diſeaſes, a want of coction and .crifis, 
Such urine portends much the ſame as a too copious urine z 
and, in acute inflammatory diſeaſes, a bad condition of the 
viſcera, deliria, phrenfies, convulſions, death. 

Ruday urine, without any ſediment—In acute diſeaſes, in- 
dicates a violent motion and attrition among the parts that 
conſtitute the humours, and between the veſſels and the hu- 
mours ; acloſe intimate mixture of the oil, ſalt, earth and 
water in the humours ; and hence a great crudity of the 
diſeaſe, and its long duration, and great danger. Such 
urine preſages gangrenous obſtructions of the fineſt veſſels, 
chiefly thoſe of the brain and cerebel, and thence death : A 
difficult coction; a flow, doubtful criſis ; and all theſe the 
worſe, as the urine is redder, and freer of ſediment, It 
there be a heavy copious ſediment, is ſhews a ſtrong, ante- | 
cedent attrition, looſe veſſels, ſharp, faline, colliquated | 
blood, unfit for nutrition, intermitting fevers, and ſcurvy. 

The projages are, the durableneſs of the diſeaſe, wearing of 
the. veſſels, weakneſs, colliquative ſweats, ſaliva, atrophy, | 
and dropſy. If the ſediment in ſuch uriae be branny, ſcaly, | 
filmy, &c. it preſages the like. | 
Yellyw urine, with a little thick ſediment, as beſsre—Denotes 
a jaundice, and the ſymptoms thereof in the cutis, Rools, 
hypochondriums, c. 
reen urine, with a thick ſediment Denotes an atrabilary 
temperature, and that the matter thereof is reſolved, and now 
excreted ; conſequently anxieties about the præcoidia, per- 
turbations of ſtool, iliac and colic pains. | \ 

Black urine—Denotes the ſame with the green, only in a 

reater. and worſe degree. | 

Blood, pus, carbuncles, filaments, hairs, anquille, grume, | 
fands, parts of the flones, and a mucus at the bottom of the urine, ( 
—Denotes ſome diſorder in the kidneys, ureters, bladder, 
teſticles, ſeminal veſicles, proſtate, and urethra. 

Fatty urine—Generally breeds ſmall ſands, adhering to 
fome viſcid matter, and thus produces a fort of oily meme 
brane, or pellicle, which denotes an abundance of earth, 
and a heavy ſalt in the blood, and preſages the fcurvy, | 
17777 . a re 8 | 
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Fed urin. Denotes the ſalts and oils to be attenuated, 


diſſolved, and almoſt putrified ; whence very great danger, 
both in chronic and acute diſeaſes. as 


Urine which, when ſhook, retains its froth Iong—Denotes a 
tenacity of the mixture, and thence a difficulty of criſis; 
and pulmonic diſeaſes, or catarrhs in the head, 

But the urine is chiefly conſulted in acute fevers, where 
it is a very ſure ſign: For, 1. Urine with a white, light, 
equable, turbinated, inodorous ſediment thro* the whole 
courſe of the diſeaſe to the criſis, is a very good preſage. 
2. Copious, white, ſtrangurious urine, with much white 
ſediment, emitted at the time of the criſis, cures and takes 
away abſceſſes. 3. A thin ruddy urine, that does not ſub- 
ſide; a white, thin, watery urine; a thin, equable, yellow 
urine; aturbid urine, that does not ſublide, denotes, in ve- 
ry acute diſeaſes, a great crudity, a difficult criſis, and a 
durable dangerous diſeaſe. | 

g Urine is of excellent uſe, as a manure, in agricul- 
ture: And the moſt experienced in gardening, prefer urine 
for land, trees, Sc. before dung, as penetrating better to 
the roots, and removing divers infirmities of plants. The 
decay of the antient Kentiſh pippins, is a thing much com- 
plained of; and Mr, Mortimer obſerves, that will be quite 
loſt, unleſs fome perſons {et themſelves to the antient way 
of culture; which, as all antient gardeners, graziers, &c, 
know, was by waſhing the moſſy, worm-eaten, cankered, 
and uniound trees, two or three times in the month o 
March, with the urine of oxen; .gathered in earthen veſſels, 
placed under planks of the ſtalls wher&in they were fatted. 
In Holland, and in divers other parts, they preſerve the 
urine of their beaſts, Sc. with as much care as their dung. 


Mr. Hartlib,, Sir Hugh Plat, Mr. Moriimer, Sc. make a 


common complaint, that ſo great an improver of land, and 


. ; SI” 1 p 1 N , 
ſo remarkable a ſtrengthener of manure, ſhould be fo much 


dilregarded among us. 


Sir. Hans Sloane: s-valuable liniment for fore eyes. : 
Take of prepared tutty one ounce ; of lapis hæmatites 


Prepared two. ſcruples; of the beſt aloes prepared tu elee 
grains; of prepared pearl four grains. Put them into a 
porphyty, or marble mortar, and rub them with a peſtle of 
we lame Kone very carefully, with a ſufficient quantity of 


* .. * 


viper's 
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viper's greaſe, or fat, to make a liniment; to be uſed daily, 
morning and evening, or both, according to the conveni- 
- ency of the patient, —— This receipt was purchaſed by Sir 
Hans Sloane of a perſon who had it from Dr: Rugely, and 
ſince publiſhed by him, in a pamphlet wrote for that end, 
wherein he highly extols it, and afſures us, that almoit 
all diſorders of the eyes are certainly cured by this grand 
remedy. ö 
Monſ. Rouille's incomparable lip- ſalve. 

Orange · butter one drachm ; conſerve of jeſſamine, ſper- 
ma- ceti, and tincture of coral, each half a drachm; ho- 
ney · water 20 drops. Grind theſe well together in a mar- 
ble mortar, and uſe it morning and evening. 

The Lady York's choice receipt to preſerve from the ſmall-pax, 
lague, Sc. 

Take garlick three heads, eſſence of wormwood, one 
drachm ; let them infuſe twelve hours in four ounces of 
white wine, and drink the liquor before you go near the in- 
feftcd ;. and afterwards the ſaid lady affirms, you may go 
with. ſafety amongſt them. 
Dr. Dovuer's excellent cure for the Iich. 

Sweet ſublimate one drachm ; cream of tartar one ounce, 
Let theſe infuſe two or three days in a pint of ſpring- water; 

then bathe the parts broke out therewith, morning and even- 

ing, four or five days, and the cure will be compleated, 
This is not only very effectual in curing, but very ſafe, 
cheap and clean. Bleeding is very neceſſary in this diſorder. 
N. B. This a chymical lotion advertiſed at 18. 6d. the 
bottle, which contains little more than a quarter of a pint; 
here you have a pint for three - pence, which is the charge of 
the two ingredients. | | 

Warts or Corns ſpeedily deſtroy d. 

Rub them with juice of houſe-leek and celandine twice a 
day for a week, and you may depend on getting rid of them : 
If the corns are firſt cut as cloſe as the perſon can bear, they 
will be the ſooner deftroy'd.—Multitudes have been taken 
away by only binding a ſingle leaf of houſe-leek over each 
corn, and this in four or five days, and without the leaſt 
pain. TI have received innumerable letters of thanks for this 


article. | . 
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A ſure and ſpeedy Cure for the Scurvy, 
Drink plentifully of whey, with juice of clder-flowers in 


it, anda cure will ſoon be compleated. 


Infallible Cure for a Whitlow, 

Steep'd in diſtill'd vinegar, hot as you can bear it, four or 
five times a day for two days ſucceſſively ; then moiſten a 
leaf of tobacco in the ſaid vinegar, bind it round the part 
grieved, and a cure ſoon follows. 

Duick Cure for Colds, weakneſſes, and ſome conſumptive Caſes, 

Drink plentifully of maſhmallow- tea, twice a day, till 

ou find the diſorder abated This tea is admirable in the 
grave] ; but then you may add thereto a few drops of ſpirits 
of nitre, 

To flop Bleeding at the Noſe. 

Rub the noſtrils with juice of netiles, or young nettles 
bruiſed, : = 
LimME-WATER ; {ts Uſe, and ſurprizing Effecls on the Hu- 

man Body. 

It is undoubtedly an excellent remedy taken internally; a 
powerful alterant, and like a pure alkaline water, fitter to 
blunt and deſtroy acid ferments, which are the principles of 
all obſtructions, and the cauſe of moſt chronick diſeaſes. It is 
remarkably ſerviceable in cachexis, green-fickneſs, dropſy, 
ſcurvy, obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, &c. It ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, increaſes the appetite, and cauſes a good di- 


geſtion; wonderfully cleanſes the blood, chears the heart, 


revives the ſpirits, and ſtrengthens the whole body: It is a 
moſt egregious deopilative, and momentarily opens all ob- 
ſtructions in the ſtomach, gall, meſentery, womb, hypo- 
chondria, bowels, reins, and bladder, and other organick 


parts, diſſolving and carrying off the cold, acid, and viſcous . 
humours ſticking to the tunicles of the lungs, ſtomach, guts, 


&c, cauſing almoſt all diſeaſes incident to men, women, and 
children; preſently taking away all their faintneſs, weakneſs, 


and indiſpoſition; inſomuch that thoſe who look like death 


itſelf, and are ſcarcely able to go or ſtir about, it gives imme- 
diate relief to; and proves itſelf to be almoſt a miracle. of 


medicine. Drink half a pint morning and evening. It is 

made thus: Put 3 wine quarts of hot water on one pound 

of quick lime; let it macetate for the ſpace of 24 hours, and 

it is fit for uſe, „ ä | 
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An infallible Cure for the Bite of a {Mad Dog, brought from 
Tonquin, by Sir George Cobb, Bart, 

Take 24 gr. of native cinnabar, 24 gr. of faRitious cin- 
nabar, and 16 grains of muſk. Grind theſe together into an 
exceeding fine powder, and put it into a ſmall tea-cup of 
arrack, rum or brandy ; Jet it be well mix'd, and give it to 
the perſon as ſoon as poſſible after the bite; a ſecond doſe of 
the ſame mult be repeated thirty days after; a third may be 
taken in thirty days more: But if the ſymptoms of madneſs 
appear on the perſons, they mult take one of the doſes imme- 
diately, and a ſecond in an hour after; and, if wanted, a 
third muſt be given a few hours afterwards. The above 

| receipt is calculated for a full grown perſon, but mutt be gi- 

a” ven to children in ſmaller quantities, in proportion to their 
ages. This medicine has been given to hundreds with ſuc- 
ceſs; and Sir George Cobb himſelf has cured two perſons | 
who had the ſymptoms of madneſs upon them, If inthe mad- 
neſs they can't take it in liquid, make it up into a bolus, 
with honey; after the two firit doſes, let it be repeated eve- 
ry three or four hours, till the patient be recovered: This 
repetition to be omitted unleſs neceſſary. You are to take 
all imaginable care that the muſk be genuine, 
A never failing Cure for the Tooth-ach. 

The author of this ſecret obſerves, that out of 200 perſons 
that have try'd this remedy, in one month, not more than 
ſeven or eight have fail'd of a cure. You are to put a piece 
of ſalt-petre to the aching-tooth, teeth or gums, about the 
ſize of a horſe-bean, and in a few minutes you will certain- F 
ly find relief, To complete the cure, and prevent a return, | 
take the ſnuff mention'd in page 61 of this book, according | 
to the directions there given. The cure for the tooth ach, 
&c. advertis'd at 1s. the bottle, is made thus: Spirits of ni- Þ 
tre half an ounce; allum one drachm; ſpring-Water three | 
ounces: Mix well together, and tincture with cochineal, | 
that it may be more pleaſing to the eye. 

The Negro Cæſar's Cure for Poiſon | | 

Take the roots of plantane, and wild horehound, freſh or | 
dry, three ounces, boil them together in two quarts of Wa- 
ter till it comes to one, and ſtrain it: Of-this decoction let 

the patient take one third part three mornings faſting ſuc- | 
_ ceffively, from which, if he finds any relief, it mult be c > 
| ': $250, "Wn 
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continued till he is perfectly recovered: On the contrary, 


if he finds no alteration after the third doſe, it is a fign the 


patient has either not been poiſoned at ali, or that it has been 
with ſuch poifon as Czſar's antidotes will not remedy ; ſo 
may leave off the decoction. 

During the cure, the patient muſt live on a ſpare diet, 


and abſtain from eating mutton, pork, butter, or any other 


fat or oily food. 

N. B. The plantane or horchound will either of them 
cure alone, but they are moſt efficacious together. In the 
ſummer you may take a handful of the roots and branches 
of each, in place of three Ounces of the roots of each. 

For Drink during the Cure, let them tak? the follnwing, 

Take of the roots of golden rod, ſix eunces, or in ſum- 
mer two large handſuls, the roots and branches together, 
and boil them in two quarts of water to one quart (to which 
may be added a little horehound and ſaſſafras.) Jo this de- 
coction, after it is {trained, add a glaſs of rum or brandy, 
and ſweeten it with ſugar for an ordinary drink. 


Semetimes an inward Fever attends fuch as are poiſon'd, for 


which he orders the following : 
Take a pint of wood aſhes and three pints of water, ſtir 
it and mix them well together, let them ſtand all night, and 
ſtrain or decant the lye off in the morning, of which ten 


_ ounces may be taken {1x mornings following, warmed or 
cold according to the weather. Theſe medicines have no 


ſenſible operation, though ſometimes they work in the bow- 
els and give a gentle ſtool. 

The Symptoms attending ſuch as are poiſon'd, are as Ee 

A pain of the breaſt, difficulty of breathing, a load at tife 
pit of the ſtomach, an irregular pulſe, burning and violent 
pains of the viſcera above and below the navel, very reſtleſs 
at night, ſometimes wandering pains over the whole body, 
a retching and inclination to vomit, profuſe ſweats (Which 
prove always ſerviceable) flimy ſtools, both when coſtive and 
looſe, the face of a pale yellow colour, ſometimes a pain and 
infammation of the throat, the appetite is generally weak, 
and ſome cannot eat any; thoſe who have been long « poiſorr- 
ed are generally very feeble and weak in heir limbs, me- 


times ſpit a great deal, the w hols [Kin pecls, . and likewiſe 


* the hair falls off. 
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Cæſar's Cure for the Bite of a Rattle-Snake, 

Take of the roots of plantane and horchound, (in the 
ſummer roots and branches together) a ſufficient quantity, 
bruiſe them in a mortar, and ſqueeze out the juice, of which 
give, as ſoon as poſſible, one large ſpoonful ; if he is ſwelled 

ou muſt force it down his throat; this generally will cure; 

E if the patient find no relief in an hour after, you may 

ive another ſpoonful, which never fails. If the roots are 
dried, they muſt be moiſten'd with a little water. To the 
wound may be applied a leaf of good tobacco moiſtened in 
rum. 

To make Dr. Lower's Tinfture, commonly called Daffy's Elixir. 
Take of the beſt ſenna guiacum, liquoriſh flic'd ſmall, 

anniſeeds, coriander-ſeeds, and elicampane-root, of each 

half an ounce ; raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, a quarter of a 

pound: Let them all be bruiſed, and put into a quart of 

the beſt aqua vitæ. The doſe is two or three ounces. It 
gives preſent eaſe in the cholick. 

How to make the King of France's Teeth Powder, famous for 
making the Teeth white, and preſerving them from the Scurvy, 
Take of chalk and pebble-ſtones burnt, of each one oz, 

myrrh, bole-armoniac and dragon's-blood, of each half an 

ounce, of ammoniacum and cuttle-bones, of each 3 drachms, 
let them be all finely powder'd. 

For the Heart- burning, or Acidity of the Stomach. 

Take of the whiteſt chalk two ounces ; of crabs-eyes and 
bole-armoniac, of each half an ounce ; of oil of nutmegs 
ten drops ; powder them, and take a quarter of an ounce at 
a time, in a draught of milk and water. 

A very good Remeay for an hollow aching Tooth. 

Take of camphire and crude opium, of each four grains, 
make them into three pills, with as much oil of cloves as is 
convenient, roll them in cotton, apply one of them to the 
aching tooth, and repeat if there is occafion. 

To faſten looſe Teeth, and prevent the Tooth- ach. 
Take myrrh ard japan-earth, of each two drachms 
bruiſe and boil them in a pint of claret, to the conſumption 
of the third part, then ſtrain it, and let it ſettle, waſh your 
mouth with the cleareſt every morning. If your teeth are 
very foul, take a rag, and dip it in ſpirits of vitriol, and 
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"ub your teeth with it, waſhing your mouth with water af- 

ter it. 

A Medicine for the Cholick, which not only gives Eaſe in the 
moſt violent Fits, but alſo, being often us'd, prevents their 
returning. 

Take of the beſt manna, and oil of ſweet almonds, of 
each an ounce and a half chamomil- flowers boil'd in poſſet 
drink, an Wandful ; let the poſlet-drink be ſtrain'd from the 
flowers, and mingled very, well with the oil of almonds and 
manna ; let the it patient take three days ſucceſſively, and at- 
terwards every third day for a fortnight. 

Dr. -——y's Receipt for a conſumptive Cough, 

Take of the ſyrup of white and red poppies, of each three 
ounces ; of barley, cinnamon- water, and red poppy-water, 
of each two ounces ; of tincture of ſaffron, one ounce ; li- 
quid laudanum forty drops, and as much ſpirits of ſulphur 


as will make it acid. Take three or four ſpoonfuls of it eve- 


ry night going to bed, increaſe or diminiſh the doſe according 
as you find it agrees with you. 
An excellent Remedy for a Bruiſe. 

Take of red coral, dragon's blood, Iriſh ſlate, and mum- 
my, of each half an ounce; of Lemnian earth, and ſperma- 
ceti, of each two drachms ; of rhubarb three drachms ; let 
them all be finely powder'd ; give a drachm of it at a time 


in a draught of Brunſwick ale, after the patient has been 
blooded. 


An excellent Plaiſter to be appy'd to the Feet in Fevers, which lie. 


much in the Head. | 

Take of Burgundy pitch, and. emplaſtrum cephalicum, 
of each a like quantity; ſpread it upon ſheep's-leather, and 
apply it. 

ry hn Water for a fore Mouth or cancer ; by Dr. Lower. 

Take three pints of ſmall- beer; half a pound of honey; 
of red ſage, roſemary, bramble leaves, and celandine, of 
each an handful ; roch-allum, as much as will make it taarp, 
let it boil till it comes to a quart, then ſtrain it,- and keep it 
for uſe. This water will cure any fore mouth, if curable : 
If at any cime ſtinking ulcers inſect the gums or mouth, let 
half an ounce of unguent. ægypticum be added to half a pint 


of water. * 
* * 7 | How 
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How to make the Lime- drink, famous for curing the Stone. 

Take a good half peck of lime-ftones new burnt, and 
put them into four gallons of water, ftir it well at the firſt 
putting in, then let it ſtand and ſtir it again; as ſoon as it 
is very well ſettled, ſtrain off the clear into a large pot, and 
Put it to four ounces of ſaſſafras, and four ounces of i juoriſh 
ſliced thin, raiſins of the ſun ſtoned one pound; half a pound 
of blue currants, mallows and mercury, of each a handful ; 
coriander, fennel, and anniſeeds, of each an ounce ; let the 
pot ſtand cloſe cover'd for nine days, then ftrain it, and 
being ſettled, pour the cleareſt of it into bottles; you may 
drink half a pint of it at a time, as often as you pleaſe ; in 
your morning's draught put a drachm of winter-cherrics 
powder'd, This has cur'd ſome that have been {o tormented 
with the ſtone in the bladder, that they could not make wa- 
2 after they had in vain tried abundance of other reme- 

ies. 
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An eſfectual Remedy for an an old Strain. 

Take of crown-ſoap, a quarter of a pound; the ſtrongeſt 
wort that you can get, a pint ; of brandy two ounces ; let 
them all boil together; about the latter end, add to it myrri 
and bole armoniac, finely powder'd, of each three drachins, 
afterwards let it boil to the conſiſtence of a plaitter, which 
ſpread upon ſheep's leather, and apply to the part affected. 
To create a goad Appetite, and flrengthen the Stomach, by Dr, 

other. 

Take of the ſtomatic-pill with gums, extractum rudii, 
of each a drachm, reſin of jalap, half a ſcruple; tartar vi- 
triolated one ſcruple; oil of anniſeeds, four drops; mix with 
2 of violets, and make into pills; of which take four or 

ve nights; they are of excellent uſe in the megtims, and 
vertigo, by reaſon they carry the humours off from the ſto- 
mach, Which fumes up into the head. 
| For a Wen. 

Take of black ſoap, and unquench'd lime, of each a like 
quantity, mix them well together, and ſpread them upon 
ſheep's Jeather ; apply to the part affected, and it will con- 
ſume away by degrees. | 

For cold Rheums, er Defluctious of the Head. 
Take of lignum aloes, and ſaſſafras, ſliced thin; of am- 
ber grolly beaten, of each two drams; cut bettony, half an 
| | ounce ;. 
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with juice of rue, every morning for nine days together. 
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eunce; roſemary and lavender flowers, of each a quarter of 
an ounce; mingle and ſmoak as tobacco, 

For a freſh Strain, 

Take of linſeed-oi], and rectified ſpirit of wine, of each 
two ounces; oil of ſpike, one ounce ; mix, and rub the part 
very well with it, and lay to it a plaiſter of paracelſus, with 
an equal part of adbernium. _ 

Sir Edmund King's Lip- Salve: 

Take two penny- worth of virgins wax, melt it in a ſilver 
porringer, with orange- flower- water, let it cool and take 
the cake off, which melt again in freſhorange- flower- water, 
repeat doing ſo for three or four times, then put to the wax 
an ounce of oil of Behn, a ſcruple of ſaffron finely powder'd, 
and a lump of double refin'd ſugar, about the bigneſs. of a 
nutmeg, mix them well over the fire, keeping it {tirring till 
it is cold, then work it with a knife on a marble, and keep 
it in a box for your uſe ; if you would have it ſomething red= 
der, add a little alkanet-roots in powder. 

To make Oil of Bacon, for a Scald- Head, 

Take a piece of fat bacon, roaft it, and let it drap into 
a diſh, of which take two ounces, and mix with it two pen- 
ny-worth of verdigreafe ; anoint the head with it once a day. 
This has been often tried with ſucceſs. 

For a Conſumption. 

T ake the yolk of a new-laid egg, beat it with three ſpoon- 
fuls of red roſe water, put to it half a pint of the ſtrokings of 
red cows milk, ſweetned with a ſufficient quantity of ſugar 
of roſes; add to it a little nutmeg ſcrap d, take this every. 
morning for a month, faſting two hours after it; this alone 
reſtor'd a gentleman that was given over by the doctors. 

7% make the Cil of Charity, 

Take chamomil, roſemary, lavender, wormwood, ſage, 
valerian the leſſer of each two handfuls ; put them, aſter you 
have ſtamp'd them, into a quart of oil of olives; let the 
herbs infuſe in the oil till they are criſp, then ſtrain the oil 
out; which 1s very good for any white ſwelling, eſpecially 
the king's evil. | | 
To cure the Palling-Sichneſs, | 

Take the aſhes of a ſwallow, burnt in an earthen-pot, of 
which give as much as will lie upon a ſixpence, mingled 


far. 
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| For Sinews that are ſhrunk, | 
Take twelve young ſwallows out of the neſt ; of roſema- 
» lavender, and ſtrawberry leaves, of each an handful ; 
bruiſe the ſwallows wirh their guts and feathers, then boil. 
them all in a ſufficient quantity of freſh butter; after you 
have ſtrain'd it, rub the part with it very well by the fire. 


An admirable Ointment for Burns. 

Take of nightſhade, houſleek, hemlock, and green cole- 
werts, of each two handfuls; of violet-leaves and henbane, 
of each one handful ; bruiſe all theſe herbs, and boil them 
in fix pound of freſh butter till they are ſoft, then preſs the 
Juice out, and ſet it over the fire again, and put to it bees- 
wax 4. ounces ; after it is boil'd a little, take it off, and put to 
it ſalt of lead, half an ounce ; ſtir it well till the ſalt is diſ- 
ſolved. Cut away the ſkin, before you lay this to the fore, 
and it will heal it in twenty-four hours, 


A Powerful Remedy for Rheumatick Pains in the Foints, 

Take of ſenna, hermodacts, turpethum, and ſcammony, 
of each two drachms ; of zedoary, ginger, cloves, and cu- 
bebs, of each one drachm; mix them, and let them be pow- 
dered ; the doſe is from one drachm to two in any vehicle, 
Let the parts affected be anointed with this ointment : Take 
palm oil, two ounces ; oil of turpentine, one ounce; vo- 
latile ſalt of hartſhorin, 2 drachms ; after, apply to the part 
a plaiſter of red lead, ſome that have been very much 
troubled with rheumatic pains, have, by the taking of ſpirit 
of hartſhorn in compound water of earth-worms, found a 
mighty benefit. 


For a Cinſumptive Cough, attended with Spitting of Blood, by 
r. Lower. 

Take of leaves of ground-ivy, colts-foot, maiden-hair, 
and mouſe-ear, of each one handful ; of the tops of St. John's 
Wort, one handful ; of each of the ſanders, two drachms ; 
of coriander- ſeeds, three drachms ; of liquoriſh fliced, and 
raiſins ſton'd, of each two ounces; boil in three pints of 
ſpring water to a quart; ſtrain, and uſe it for your ordinary 
drink; ſweeten it with an ounce and a half of ſyrup of 
white poppies, | 

Fer 
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For the Gravel. 

Take three ounces of Dr. Lower's tincture, as it is made, 
page 129, and diſſolve in it one drachm of tincture of ſalt 
of tartar; give it in the morning faſting. 

For fore Nipples. 

Take of ſperma cæti, oil of almonds, and virgins-wax, 
of each an equal quantity, melt them together, and every 
3 and evening anoint the part. 

n approved Medicine to bring away a dead Child. 


Take betony, hyſlop, and vervain, of each a ſmall hand- 


ful, boil them in a pint of white-wine to half a pint, and 
give to the patient to drink, | 
A very ſucceſsful Remedy for an Ague. 
Take of the whiteſt hen-dung you can get, and boil it 


in anniſeed water, till it be ſomewhat ſtiff, then ſpread it on 


a plaiſter, and take an onion cut into ſlices, which being 
prick'd with a knife, lay upon the plaiſter, and apply to 
both wriſts an hour before the fit comes, as hot as the pati- 
ent can endure ; let the plaiſters lie on a week after they are 


. apply'd. 


A famous Diet-Drink to fweeten the Blood. 

Take of both the ſorts of ſcurvy-graſs, of each ſix hand- 
fuls; of ground- ivy, eight handfuls; of ſage fix handfuls; 
of ſoap- wort roots, four ounces; of agrimony and garden- 
crefics, of cach four handfuls ; of ſharp- pointed dock-roots, 
eight ounces; of roſemary and balm, of each one handful ; 
four orange- peels; one large nutmeg flic'd ; put theſe things 
into a bag, and itcep in eight gallons of new ale; as ſoon 
as the ale has done working, ſtop the barrel cloſe ; take a 
pint of it every morning, and at four every afternoon 3 in 
four days time it will be fit for uſe, Dh 

A Poultis for a Swelling, caus'd by the Gout. 

Take of raiſins of the ſun ſton'd, beat them well in a 
ſtone mortar with malaga- ſack, till it comes to the thicknels 
of a poultis, which being apply'd to the ſwelling, will take 
it down, A plaiſter of red lead will have the ſame effect. 
To make Milk-Water, very uſeful in all forts of Fevers and 

f Conſumptions. 8 5 

Take of cardus, two handfuls ; of rue, goats rue, ange- 
lica, wormwood, mint, and balm, of each one handful; 
put them all, being well bruiſed, into a cold ſtill with a 
a | gallon 
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gallon of milk, and draw oft with a very gentle fire, leaſt 
it ſhould run thick; you may draw off almoſt three quarts, 
drink a glaſs of it at any time ſweetned with ſugar. 
For violent Pains in the Ears. | 

Take an head of garlick, and roaſt it, then take of the 
ſofteſt of it, and mix with as much mithridate, and apply it 
about bed-time to the patient's ear as hot as he can bear it; 
if there is occaſion, renew again the next day, 


To preſerve the Face ſrom being deform'd by the Small- pax. 
Take an ounce and a half of pomatum ; of oil of almonds 
one ounce ; of .ſpermaceti and virgin's wax, of each three 
drachms; of damaſk roſe-water one ounce, ſet them all to- 
gether over the fire, and as ſoon as they are melted take 
them off, let them ſtand then till they are cold, then 
make a hole, and drain out the water, and with a feather 
anoint the patient's face. 
| To cure the Pains of the Cramp. . 
Take of the oil of St. John's-wort, and ſpirits of lavender, 
of each one ounce; mix them very well, and with the mix- 
ture rub the part affected. 
To make the Italian Plaifler, which cures Corns, and heals old 
Sores and C/icers, | 
Take ten ounces of oil of olives; four of bees-wax ; of 
litharge of gold, litharge of filver, and ceruſe, of each four 
ounces, of myrrh four drachms, firſt put in the oil of bees- 
wax, then the litharge, conitantly {tiring it; when it is 
boil'd to a browniſh colour, take it oft the fire, and put to 
it myrrh, and of Venice turpentine, four ounces, ſtir it well 
together, and pour it into a pail of water and work it up. 
hen you make ute of it for corns, ficſt cut your corns as 
cloſe as you can without fetching of blood; then lay the 
plaiſter of this to it, keeping it on for four days; five or 
ſix of theſe plaiſters will bring up the corn by the roots, 
For a Bruiſe, occaſion d by a Cold, | 
Take horſe-dung and ſheep's ſuet, of each equal parts, 
boil them well together, and apply warm to the part affect- 
ed, like a poultice. | f 


| For a fore Stomach. | 

Take halt a ſheet of cap- paper, cut it into the ſhape of an 

heart, and dip it in brandy and old candle-greaſe melted to- 
4 | _ gether, 
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ther, of each an equal quantity ; apply warm on the pit of 

the ſtomach. 

An excellent Ointment to cure one that is burnt with gunpowder, 
Take an handful of groundſel; twelve heads of houſe- 

leek ; of gooſe and chickens dung, of each a pound; bruiſe 

the herbs, and mix them very well with the dung, then 
take two quarts of boar's greaſe, and boil them all toge- 
ther for a quarter of an hour; ſtrain, and keep for your 

Uſe. 

A famous Anodine Glyfter, which gives preſent Eaſe in Fits of 

| the Stone. | 

Take pennyroyal, centaury, wormwood, and camomil 
flowers, of each an handful ; of ſweet fennel, and funugreek 
. ſeeds, of juniper and bay-berries, of each half an ounce; 
bruiſe and boil them in a pint and half of poſlet-drink to a 
pint, ſtrain, and put to it two ounces of ſack; of brown 
ſugar and linſeed oil, of each three ounces, 

To make the Oil of Toads, of excellent Uſe in the Gout, King's- 

Evil, or any old Sore or Ulcer. 

Take fix toads, boil them in three pints of falad-oil, till 
they are turn'd black, then ſtrain the oil out, and put to it 
half a pound of bees-wax ; as ſoon as the bees-wax is mel- 
ted, pour the oil into a pot, and keep for your uſe; in the 
boiling take care that the pipkin be cloſe cover'd, 

To tale ait ay Freckies, and beautify the Shin. 

Take of the oil of tartar, and oil of ſweet almonds, of 
each equal parts, ſhake them well together, till they be- 
come white; every night going to bed, anvint the part 
with it. 

To make the famous white Salve, which being applied te the - 
Stomach, cures the Pains and Weaineſs ther cf; to the Belly, 
the chalick ; and to the Back, the Pains of the Kidnies, 
Jake of the belt ſalad-oi! three pints; of white and red 

lead, of each a pound; of caſtle- ſoap twelve ounces ; in- 

Corporate them well together, and boil till the maſs is of a 

greyiſh colour, then take it and make into rolls, which will 

keep good a long time. | 
| Fer a Rupture. 

Take of frankincenſe and olibanum, of each two ounces, 
Burgundy-pitch, maſtich, and camphite, of each half an 
ounce ;. of deer's-ſuet, bees-Wax, and Venice turpentine, 
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of each one ounce z boil them with a pint of white-wine, 
to the thickneſs of a ſalve ; ſpread upon ſheep's-leather, and 
apply to the part. 8 

To cure Dulneſs in Hearing. 

Take the crum of a loaf which was work'd up with car- 
Taway-ſeeds, and juniper-berries, as ſoon as it is drawn out 
of the oven; dip it in ſtrong ſpirits of wine, and apply as 
warm as may be endur'd, ſo that the ſteam may be receiv's 
into the patient's ear, as ſoon as the bread is taken away, 


ſtop the ear with cotton dipt in oil of bitter almonds and rue. 


The fteam of pennyroyal, origanum, wormwood, and 
cloves, has allo very good effect in curing ſuch as are thick 


of hearing. 


To make a Diet-drink for the Scurvy. 

Take of choice thubarb, and gentian root, cut into thin 
ſlices, of each two ounces; yellow dock-roots, and young 
elder roots, of each one pound, ginger and anniſeeds bruiſed 
of each two ounces ; ground-ivy, cypreſs, and fir-tops, of 
each two handfuls ; boil in fix quarts of water til: it comes 
to a gallon ; ſtrain, and keep it tor uſe. 

For a fore Throat. 

Take of plantain and frog's-ſpawn water, of each two 
ounces, ſugar of lead a drachm, ſyrup of mulberries, an 
ounce ; mix, and gargle your throat with it often, 

| For the Pies. | 

Take of the tops of parſley, of mullet, and of elder- buds, 
of each one handful ; boil in a ſufficient quantity of freſh 
butter till it looks green, and has extracted the ſmell of the 
herbs ; ſtrain, and anoint the place with it three or four 
times a day. 

For Convulſive Fits, 

Tak: of red nettle-ſeeds, and of peacocks dung, of each 
equal parts; mix, and give to a child as much as will lie 
upon a ſixpence, every morning, in two or three ſpoonfuls 
of peony or black cherry water; continue giving for a 
month or ſix weeks together at leaſt. 

For St. Anthony's Fire. 

Take of fengreek and cream, of white- wine vinegar, and 

boar's liver dry'd and powder'd, of each equal parts; beat 


them well together, and with the crumbs of whitebread 


make of the ſame thickneſs as a poultis; apply to the part, 
renewing it every twelve hours, An 
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An approved Remedy for a Cancer in the Breaſt. 

Take of the hard knobs or warts which grow on the legs 
of a ſtone-horſe, dry them carefully, and powder them, 
give from one ſeruple to half a drachm, every morning and 
evening in a glaſs of ſack. Vou muſt continue taking them 
for a month or fix weeks, or longer, if the cancer is far 

one. 
. To make Dr. Butler's Scurvy-graſs Ale. 

Take of betony, Sage, agrimony, garden ſcurvy-graſs 
and roman wormwood, of each three handfuls ; of elicam- 
pane and horſe-radith root fliced, of cach four ounces ; let 
them all be put into a bag with a ſtone at the bottom, and 
hung in four gallons of new ale; let it be the patient's con- 
ſtant drink. | 
To cure a Pleuriſy, by Dr. M=—=n. 

Take of acorns and millepedes, of each one ſcruple; of 
antimony diaphoretick, and flowers of fal-armoniac, of each 
ten grains; ſyrup of red poppies enough to make it into & 
bolus, to be taken every night; but if the pain is very vio- 
lent, it may be taken every fix hours, drinking three or four 
ſpoontuls of the following julep : Take of the water of oak 
buds, and frog's ſpawn, of each three ounces ; of red roſes 
and plantain, of each two ounces ; of diſtilled, an ounce 
and a half, bloodſtone finely powder'd one drachm ; ſyrup 
of coral two ounces: If the patient is troubled with a cough 
(as it often happens) and cannot expectorate freely, let him 
take of the following linctus, with a liquoriſh-ſtick, twice 
or thrice in a day: Linſeed- oil freſh drawn, two ounces 
oil of almonds. an ounce and a half, mucilage and flea- 
wort-ſeeds two ounces, of lohic ſanum, three ounces. Let 
this cataplaſm be likewiſe applied to the fide that is pain'd : 
Take of the ointment of maſhmallows and oil of rue, of 
each one ounce ; album grecum two drachms, and powder 
of dry'd camomil, enough to make it of the thickneſs of 2 
cataplaſm. | 

To provoke the Terms, and bring away the After-birth. 
Let the patient take half a drachm of the troches of myrrh, 
made into a bolus with ſyrup of mug-wort, every morning 


and evening, drinking four ſpoonfuls of the following mix- 


ture after it : Take of the waters of penny-royal and rue, of 
each four ounces ; of compound briony water, three oun- 
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ces; tincture of ſaffron one ounce; ſyrup of maſhmallows, 
tW O ounces. | 
For a Weakneſs in the Back or Reins, | 
Take an ounce of Venice turpentine, waſh it in red roſe- 
water, work it in the water till it is white, pour the water 
from it, and work it up into pills with powder of turmerick, 
and one grated nutmeg ; you may put a little rhubarb as 
you ſee occaſion, Take three in the morning, and three in 
the evening, in a little ſyrup of elder. 
FI For the Yellow Jaundice. 
— an Take a handful of burr-dock roots, cut them in flices to 
the coars, and dry them; half a. handful of the inner rind 
ef barberries, three races of turmeric, beat very fine, three 
or four tabes of the whiteſt gooſe-dung, put all in a quart of 
{trong beer, cover it cloſe, and let it infuſe in the embers 
all night; in the morning ſtrain it off ; add to it a groat's- 
worth of ſaffron. Take half a pint a time firſt and laſt, 
6 It muſt be a handful of dock-roots when dry, 
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Having thus given the Reader a Collection of 
the moſt approved Medicinal Receipts, 0c 
ſhall now conclude this Work, by treating in 
4 more copious Manner of FE E R&S; 
which it is believed carry more out of 
the World, than all the other Diſtempers 
(to which Mankind are ſibject put together, 
therefore we think it our Duty, not to be 
ſparing on this important Subject. 

N O Diſeaſes are fo common as Fevers; and as they dif- 

fer greatly from one another, both in their Nature and 
in their Manner of Cure, nothing is ſo neceſſary to all who 
would do good in the world, by giving Medicines to the 


Sick, as the rightly knowing how to dittinguiſh one Kind 
of Fever from another; There are however ſomethings 
ö in 


Of FEVERS in general, which are not intermittent. 
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in common to all Fevers, as Fevers; and theſe require the 
ſame Treatment in all. 

Whatever kind of Fever appears in the Patient, it is al- 
ways proper to give a vomit: Take Powder of Ipecacuanha 
Root, half a drachm, Milk-water an Ounce and half, Oxy- 
mel of Squills two Drachms : Let this be given as ſoon as 
the firſt Symptoms of a Fever appear, and be worked off 

- with Water-gruel. This brings on a gentle Motion in the 
Stomach, and all the other Viſcera, and the Patient gene- 
rally grows hot immediately after it, and falls into a plenti- 
ful Sweat: If the Body be very hot, and the Pulle ſtrong, it 
is always proper to bleed, and the ſooner this is done the 
better, and as ſoon as the bleeding is over, the following 
Clylter is to be given : 

Take Camomile Flowers and Nlerſhmallow Leaves, of 
each a Handful ; boil them in a Pint and halt of Water to a 
Pint, {train off the Liquor, and adi two Ounces of Oi, 
and one Ounce of coarſe Sugar: Give this juſt warm.-— 
When the Tongue is rough and dre, and in a Manner par- 
ched up, uſe the following Gargariſm: 

Take Marſhmallow Roots, and Quuince-ſeeds, of each 
half an Ounce : Boil them in twelve Ounces of Water to 
eight; then ſtrain off the Liquor, and add half an Ounce 
of the Juice of Lemons, and three Drachms of ' Syrup of 
Quinces : Let a Spoonful of this be often held in the Mouth. 


A | In the Beginning of a Fever, a Looſeneſs of the Bowels 
is better than Coſtiveneſs; but in the Continuance of the 
5 | Diſeaſe it is worſe, and if it riſes to any Height, muſt be 


checked, For this Purpoſe, let the Patient take the com- 
mon Hartſhorn Drink, which is made by boiling tuo Oun— 
I ces of burnt Hartſhorn with a Cruſt of Bread and a imall 
Piece of Cinnamon, in three Pints of Water to a Quart: 
This is to be ſweeten'd with fine Sugar, and drank as the 
common Drink; and beſide this, prepared Crabs-cyes and 
| red Coral may be given at times in large Doſes. It a Stran- 
gury comes on, give the following Emulſion: 

Boil three Ounces of Pearl Barley, and two Ounces of 
Gum Arabic, in three Pints of Water to a Quat; then 
beat in a Marble Mortar, two Ounces of blanched Sweet - 
Almonds, and one Ounce of coarſe Sugar to a coarſe Pow- 
der: Mix the DecoCtion of Barley and Gum Arabic by L 
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little ata Time with this, and the Whole will be a milky 
Liquor, of which the Patient is to take large Draughts at 
Pleaſure, 


Of a Burning FEVER. 


A Burning Fever is diſtinguiſhed from the other Kinds, by 
the violent Heat of the Fleſh and Dryneſs of the Mouth; it 
is always attended alſo with the following Symptoms : The 
Patient complains of a remarkable Anxicty and Uneaſineſs, 
and of a Straitneſs and Pain in the Breaſt, with Difficulty 
of Breathing, and often a ſlight Shivering; The Fleſh be- 
comes extremely hot, and the Patient becomes ſo thirſt 
that nothing can alleviate his Appetite of this Kind, The 
Belly is uſually bound, and there is no natural 'Tendency to 
vomit; the Urine is ſmall in Quantity, and of e reddiſh or 
yellowiſh Colour: There is frequently ſuch a Soreneſs about 
the Breaſt, that the Patient cannot bear any Perſon's touch- 
ing the Fleſh. * The whole Body, tho” ſo hot, is perfectly 
dry and without Sweat; the "Tongue looks yellowiſh or 
blackiſh, and ſeems parched up; and as the Diſeaſe gains 
Ground, Faintings, Deliriums, and Convulſions come on: 
Sometimes the Patient is continually awake, and ſometimes 
, continually drowſy. The latter of theſe is the worſt Symp- 
tom of the two, The Diſeaſe is uſually more violent every 
other Day, and is of a very quick Period. Many die of it 
on the fourth Day, and it ſeldom holds longer than ſeven 
Days: Perſons who are full of Blood and ſubject to Coſtive- 
nels, and who are of violent paſſionate Diſpoſitious are moſt 
ſubject to this terrible Diſeaſe. This kind of Fever is fo 
fatal, that Hippocrates, who was very well acquainted with 
its Nature, diltingviſkes it by the Name of the Deadly Fe- 
der,; and indecd few People ſurvive an Attack of this Diſ- 
eaſe, unleſs proper Means are uſed, and that in time. On 
the third or fourth Day of this Diſeaſe, the Patient fre- 
quently complains of a Dimneſs of his Eyes, a Pain and 
Heavinets in the Head, and a Pain in the Neck: At this 
Time ſometimes tears run from the Eyes without the Per- 
ſon's Conſent : This laſt is a very bad Symptom. After 
this, the hece uſually looks red and fies y, and the. Noſe 
Iches, ard on lubbing it, cr even wichout, the blood be- 
gins 
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gins to run from it: If this bleeding be large, the Patient 
uſually recovers, but if ſmall, he commonly dies, Itis 
a very bad Omen when the Patient is much worſe ever 
other Day. This Difeate ſometimes, inſtead of bleeding at 
the Noſe, goes off by Vomiting, ſometimes by Purging; 
and met ue by violent Sweats, which come on che -th 
Day, and ate by no Means to be checked, however violeink 
they may appear; for they are the Means Nature utes to 
conquer the Diſeaſe, and ſhe is to be left unmoleſted in 
them. 
Method of Cure. 

Immediately on 15 Br ginning of the Symptoms, a Vomit 
is to be given, and this muſt be half a Drachm of Ipecacu- 
anha ina little Mitk- water und Oxymell of Squills: As 
ſoon as this has done working, let the Patient be put to 
Bed, and covered moderately warm, but not too hot, and 
ſoon after the V omit, the Patient, if he do not fail into a 
Sweat. is to be blooded eight or ten Ounces, and the fol- 
lowing Clyſter is to be given: 

Take common Mallow Roots and Leaves two Handfuls, 
boil them in a Quart of Water to a Pint, and add an Oz. 
of coarſe Sugar, and two Ounces of O! |; let this be given 
juſt warm, then give the following Medicines : 

Take prepared ' Crabs-Eyes, twelve Grains, Virginian 
Snake Root, eight Grains, purihed Nitre, ſix Grains, Sy- 
rup of Quinces, a ſufficient Quantity: Mix the Whole in- 
to a Bolus, and let it be taken every four Hours, with a 
Draught of the following Decoction: 

Take Pearl Barley two Ounces, Dandelion Root an 
Ounce, Houſſcek and Baulm Leaves, of each four Qunces, 
boil theſe in two Quarts of Water to three Pints, then add 
two Ounces of fine Sugar; let a Draught of this be taken 
alia three or four | imcs a Day by itie If. 

$a Sweat comes on the ſeventh Day, it is to be encou- 

aged by Doſes of half a Drachm of Venice Treacle every 
four Hours, with a Quarter of a Pint of this Decoction 
warm : When the Critis is over, the Strength of the Pati- 
ent is to be reſtored a lite, by giving Cly ters of Milk and 
the Volks of Fogs, twice a Day; after this, give the fol- 
lowing Mixtuie: Take Milk- Water {ix Ounces, ſtrong 
Cinnamon-water, an Ounce and half, Confection of Al- 
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kermes, an Ounce ; let three Jarge Spoonfuls of this be ta- 
ken every three or four Hours, 


Of a Bilious FEFER, 


This is a violent and acute Fever, which owes its Origin 
to a Diſtemperature of the Bile, or Gall, and is always at- 
tended either with vomiting or purging; ſometimes with 
both together. This is in many Reipects very like the 
Burning Fever before treated of, but it is leſs dangerous, and 
commonly ſomewhat longer in coming to a Criſis. 

The Patient is at firſt ſeized with an univerſal faintneſs ; 
this is followed by an Anxiety and Senſation of Straitneſs 
about the Stomach, and an immnderate Thirſt, There is 
often a flight Shivering in the Beginning, and this going off 
is ſuccecded by an intenſe dry Heat of the Fleſh, without 
any Tendency to Sweats. The Head is ſeized with a vio- 
lent Pain: Theſe Symptoms continue about two Days, and 
then a Vomiting and Purging come on, and the other 
Symptoms become milder. The Matter brought up by vo- 
miting is a ſharp and acrid Gaul, which makes the Mouth 
and Throat fore in bringing it up; and if voided on the 
Floor, hiſſes and bubbles: Soon after the Vomiting, eſpe- 
Cially if it be not ſufficiently great, there comes on a purg- 
ing, and the ſharp Matter corroding the Guts, there is a 
continual Deſire to go to Stool, even when there is nothing 
to be voided, 


The Methid of Cure. 

Let the patient be immediately put to Bed, and if the 
Pulſe be ſtrong, let eight or ten Ounces of Blood be taken 
from the Arm : After this, give the following Medicines : 

Take prepared Pearl a Scruple, Powder of Rhubarb and 
purified Nitre, each ſix Grains; Virginian Snake-root in 
Powder four Grains, Syrup of Saffron, a ſufficient Quanti- 
ty to make a Bolus: Let one of theſe Boluſes be taken eve- 
ry fix Hours, with four ſpoonfuls of the following TinQure : 

Take dried red Roſes and Yarrow Root, of each half an 
Ounce, pour on theſe a Quart of boiling Water, and add 35 
Drops of Oil of Vitriol, and two Ounces of fine Sugar. Let 
the Patient take alſo a Wine Glaſs of this every eight Hours, 
Every other Day let the following Clyſter be given: TA 
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Take Camomile Flowers, a Handful, ſweet Fennel Seed9- 
two Drachms; Marſhmallow Leaves, a Handful: Boil 
theſe in a Pint and a half of Water to a pint, and add tothe 
ſtrained Liquor two Drachms of common Salt, two Ounces 
of Oil of Olives, and an Ounce of coarle Sugar : Let theſe 
Things be continued till the Symptoms abate, ana'then give 
only one of the Boluſes every Night and Morning, and fi- 
nally only one at Night. It is a common Error to give Al- 
tringents to ſtop the Purging, or allay the Vomiting ; for 
theſe are the Means Nata re uſes to relieve herſelf, and the 
interrupting her in them, changes the Diſeaſe to a worſe, 
ſuch as a Now and dangerous Fever. Toward the End of 
the Diſcaſe, the Patient is to bz made to drink freely of warm 
Liguors, and ſweating is to be encouraged ; but the com- 
mor Metnod of giving hot and ſweating Medicines i in the. 
Leginn. of this Dileaft le, only increaies the Fever, and 
often 11175 on Rheumatic Pains and Jaundices . If a criti- 
cal oweat indeed come on at the Height of the Diteaie, 
hie h is ulun)ly on the ninth Day, this is to be encouraged 
as a Effect of Nature. and {mall Doſes of Venice Treacle: 
are to he given every four or five Hours with warm W hite- 
Wine Whey If Bleeding has been omitted on the firſt Days 
of the Diſeaſe, it muſt not be done at all; for it brings on 
Deliriums or Light-headednefs: Vomiting Medicines are 
not to be given to call the Matter of the Diteafe that 
Mb becauſe ſuch ſharp Humour is better carried off by 

tool 


Of a Continual FE ER. 


A Continual Fever is a Diſeaſe in which the fleſh is hot, 
and the Pulſe quick, and the other Symptoms of Fevers ap- 
pear, but theſe never remit or become milder, but keep the 
fame Degree of Violence for a long Time together, and it 
is never more or Jets high t1)] it arrives at its final Period: 
This has uſually a putrid Faint in the Blood for its Origin, 
and is therefore commonly called a Putrid Fever. I his is 
different from moſt other Fevers, in that it does not begin 
with a Shivering or Coldnels, but the Heat comes on at. 
once, and there is an univerſal Faintneſs, and a Thirſt, but 
not ſo violent as in the Burning Fever, yet troubleſome 


enough 
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enough to the Patient : The Breathing is difficult, and the 


Patient often complains of a danger of Suffocation or Choak- 
ing ; the Head is violently pained and giddy, the Face is 
red, and the Eyes bloated ; the Patient complains of a ring- 
ing in his Ears, and cannot lie in the ſame Poſture many 
Minutes: Very often Light- headedneſs comes on early in 
the Diſeaſe ; the Urine is red and clear, and has no Sedi- 
ment after ſtanding, till the fourth Day is over ; but it then 
throws down a large Settlement of a pale red Colour; the 
Bowels are uſually coſtive, and Pains in the Limbs are very 
common in the courſe of this Diſeaſe : Theſe Symptoms 
uſually continue in the ſame Degree till the 7th Day; and 
then if the Patient be young, there uſually happens a bleed- 
ing at the Noſe, if advanced in years, then the Criſis is for- 
med by plentiful ſweats. 

When the Criſis happens in this Manner on the ſeventh 
Day, it is a very good Sign, and the Patient uſually recovers, 
but if this Time paſtes without a Criſis, all the Symptoms 
grow worſe, and the Patient, if young, become light-head- 
ed, and if in Years, he grows ſleepy and comatoſe: This 

Diſeaſe often brings on a Peripneumony, and ſometimes a 
Quincy, when the Crifis does not come on at the proper 
I'ime, and when it does, and is by bleeding, it often is ſo 
violent that the Patient's Strength is exhauſted by it : But 
even inthis Caſe it is very dangerous to ſtop it, for the Con- 
ſequence of this is throwing the Patient into a HeCtic or 
ſome other chronic Diſcaſe, which he can perhaps never get 
rid of. Sometimes the Bleeding comes on on the fourth 
Day, and in this Caſe it certainly returns again on the Se- 
venth: It may be known to be coming on by the paiticular 
Redneſs of the Face, and by an Itching of the Nole, The 
Criſis by Sweat may be alſo perceived coming on by a gene- 
ral Itching being felt under the Skin: Ir the Criſis dues not 
come on at the ſeventh Day, it uſuaily comes on the Four- 
teenth; and where this does not happen, it uſually gogs off 
into a ſlow Fever, or a Hectic, or in Swellings. 
The. Method of Cine. 

As fon 1s the Patient is ſeized with this Diſeaſe, he muſt 
be blooded in the Arm, eight or ten Ounces : After this, 
a gentle Cly{ic: i to be given, made of Mallow Leaves and 
Camomile Flowers boiled in Water, and a lite dailad Oil 


and 
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and Sugar. As ſoon as this has worked, the following 
Medicines are to be given: 

Take Lapis Contrayerva, a Scruple; purificd Nitre and 
diaphoretic Antimony, of each eight Grains; Syrup of 
Saffron, a ſufficient Quantity to make the Whole into a 
Bolus: Le t one of theſe be taken every five Hours for the 
firſt three Days, and after that, every eight Hours, till the 
Criſis, with four Spoonfuls of the following Julep after 

each: 

Take Milk-water, Mint and Hyſſop- water, of each two 
Ounces; Aqua Mirabilis, on Ounce and half; fine Sugar, 
three Drachms ; prepared Pearl two Scruples, and Gum 
Arabic in Powder four Grains: Mix the Whale into a ju- 
lep, and let the Patient take two Spoonfuls of it at times, 
between the Hours of taking the Boluſes: If the Bowels 
continue coſtive, let the Clyſter be repeated every other, or 
every third Day. — Aiter three or jour Days Conti- 
nuance, the B » IP and Julep may be omitted; ; and in the 
Rocm of hems, let the following Draughts be given, if the 
Patient grows weary of taking them : 

Take M. Ik. water, an Ovnce and half, Juice of Lemons 
and Syrup of Cloves, of each two Drachm prepared Crabs 
Eyes a Scruple, purificd Nitre and diaphoretic Antimony, 
of each fix Grains: Make the Whole into a Draught, to 
be taken at the I imes to the Boluſes were to be taken; and 
intiead of the cordial Julep, let the following Emulſion be 
uſed: 

Take ſvw-cet Almonds and fine Sugar, of each an Ounce 
and half; Barley-water a Quart; beat the Aimonds and Su- 
gar well together, and then add the Barley- water by De- 
grees, and he Whole will be white like Milk: Let a 
Quarter of a Zint of this be taken three or ſour Times 
Day. 

When by the Uſe of theſe Means the Diſeaſe has been 
carried ſafely to its Criſis, and that is over, the Patient is 
to be kept warm, and to take nouriſhing Things, but with 
Moderation; and toward the going off of the Whole, the 
following purging Draught is to be given: 

Take Milk water an Ounce, Manna ſix Dra ichme, 
Glaubet's Salt, two Drachms; diflolve theſe over a gentle 
Heat | in the Water, and then add TinCture of Cardamom- 
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feeds and Spirit of Lavender, of each forty Drops, and let 
the Whole be taken early in the Morning, and worked off 
with Water-gruel in the uſual Way. Let this Doſe be te- 
peated two other Times, at the Diſtance of two or three 
Days between each : Bleeding muſt never be allowed after 
the fourth Day, or the Time when the Utine has a Sedi- 
ment, for Nature is at this Time prepatiog for a Criſis, and 
the Conſequence of bleeding at ſuch improper Limes, is 
either more violent Bleedings at the Noſe, or Light- headed- 
neſs. It is a common, but very miſchievous, Error to give 
Volatile Salts in this Diſeaſe; the Conſequence of this 
Treatment is, that Swellings and bad Habits of Body are 
left behind: Opiates muſt never be given in this Diſeaſe; 
they bring on Light-headedneſs, and ſometimes Palſics. 
Wine and other ftrong Liquors are to be wholly forbidden, 
and the Patient is to be Kept moderately warm, but not 
100 hot. 


Of a REmITTENT FRvrR. 


This is a Kind of Fever caſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
Continual Fever, in that it has frequent Times of being 
more ot leſs violent: Theſe times of being Fe:ter and worle 
return upon the Patient at regular Periods ; ſometimes every 
Day at ſome certain Hours, and ſometimes every other 
Day : Tho' it is thus evidently more or leſs violent at regu- 
lar Times; yet it is never quite off the Patient, and in this. 
it differs from the Intermittent Fevers or Agues, which 
leave the Patient well between the Fits. "The Remittent 
Fevers alſo differ in this, that they have no cold Fits or Shi- 
verings, but the Fits come on with a more violent Heat ; 
and aſter this has continued ſome time, a Sweat comes on. 

The Fever in this its ſimple State, is ſcarce ever mortal, 
but it often degenerates into a Continual or Malignant Fe- 
ver, and then it may prove ſo in the End: Sometimes alſo 
it is attended with violent Symptoms of other Kinds, ſuch 
as Convulſions, Inflammations, Cholics, Pleuriſies, and 
the like, and ſometimes with violent Vomitings and Dy- 
ſenteries: In this Caſe, it is no Wonder that the Diſeaſe 
proves mortal, tho' not ſo in itſelf, In theſe complicated 
Caſes, the more violent theſe accidental Symptoms are, oe. 
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leſs violent is the Fever; and the more it rages on the con- 
trary, the more moderate they are. 

The Urine is to be carefully obſerved in the Progreſs of 
this Diſcaſe ; for if it changes from a yellowiſh Colour to a 
thin and pale watry Lock, it is a very bad Symptom; and 
the more fo, if the Pulſe become weak and low at the 
ſame time, as is uſually the Caſe, On {the-other hand, the 
Urine continuing well colour'd, and the Pulie ſtrong, are 
always good Signs. The longer the Remiſſions are, ſo 
much the leſs dangerous always is the Diſeaſe, 

The Method © of Cure. 
In the Beginning of this Fever, the Paticnt is to take the 
following Vomit: 

Yake Milk water, two Ounces; Oxymell of Sauills, 
three Drachms ; Pow der of Ipecacuanha, 25 Grains: 
Make the Whole into a Draught, and let it be taken in 
Bed, and worked off with Water-gruel: When the work 
ing of the Vomit is over, let the Patient be covered mode- 
ately warm, and get into a breathing Sweat. Bleeding is 
by ro Means to be allowed in this Diſeaſe ; ; but a Clyiler 
made of the DecoRion of Mallow Leaves and Camcmile 
Flowers is to be given, if the Bowels are coſtive, and re- 
peated occaſionally once in three or four Days, about two 
Ounces of Sabad Oil, and an Ounce of come Sugar are to 
be added to this Decoction, and the Whole to be given juſt 
warm: Aſter the Operation of the Clyſler, give the follaw- 
ing Bolutes : 

Lake prepared Pearl a Scruple, Powder of Snake- root, 
diaphoretic Antimony, and vitriolated Tartar, of each eight 
Grains, Syrup of Cloves a ſufficient Quantity, to make the 


W hole into a Bolus, which is to be taken every ſix Hours, 


with a Draught of weak White- wine Whey after. 


When theſe Boluſes have been given to the Number of 


Six, chen give the Bark in the following Manner: 
Take Mint-water two Ounces, Syrup of Quincies two 


Drachms, Powder of fine Peruvian Bark a Drachm: Mix 


all into a Diaught. Let the Patient take one of theſe every 
three Hours while the Remiſſions continue, and leave them 
off while the Fit is on; but immediately after the ſweating 


- 


is over, let him begin again. This Courſe of the Draugbts 
or the Bak is to be continued two or three Days. One 
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Day's Uſe of theſe Draughts generally perfects a Cure, but 
they muſt be continued three times a Day for two Days af- 
terwards, then twice a Day, for four Days, and after that 
every Night going to bed one of them muſt be taken for a 
Week at leaſt. "Ir" 


Of a Slow FEveR. 
This is a Kind of Fever which has no Remiſſions, but 


is of one continued Degree, during the whole Period, 
which is often very long, as It paſtes very ſlowly though its 
ſeveral Stages, | 

This Diſeaſe is generally owing to ſome of the Viſcera 
being injured : It ſometimes. comes on of itlelf, but more 
uſually it is owing to the Effect of bad Management in other 
Caſes. The giving Aſtringents in other Fevets, often turns 
them into this Kind, and even the Bark, injudiciouſly gi- 
ven, has been the Cauſe of many of theſe Feveis, when 
the Diſeaſe in the Beginning was only a Common Ague or 
Intermittent. | 

It is neceiſiry to diſtinguiſh rightly between a Slow Fe- 
ver and a Hectic ; and this is to be done in the following 
Manner : 

T he Slow Fever is always milder, or leſs violent than 
the Hectic, and ſeldom confines a Perſon to his bed. The 
low Fever. except it ariſe from the improper giving of Al- 
tringents in Fevers, is always attanded with copious [weats, 
but this is not the Caſe in HeQics, unleſs when they are ar- 
rived at theit᷑ laſt Period. And finally, a flow Fever often 
terminates in the Return of the Intermittent acute Fever, 
from an improper Suppreſſion of which it aroſe ; whereas 
the Hectic Fever is liable to no Change of this Sort. 

The Patient ina flow Fever complains of a troubleſome 
burning Heat, though his Fleſh feels but of a moderate 
Warmth to another Perſon : He is always thirſty, and has 
a dry and parched Mouth and Tongue; he loſes his Appe- 
tite, and with it his Strength, and his Face becomes pale, 
all but a ſettled Redneſs in each Cheek, he waſtes very 
much in Fleſh, and ſweats violently in his Sleep. Phe 
Urine is hizh-colour'd and depoſits a large Sediment. Peo- 


ple who are full of Blood, and have been treated with hot 
| SY Medicines 
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Medicines m Acute Fevers, often fall into this Diſeaſe ; as 
allo ſuch as have been exhauſted by violent Bleedings. 

When it has its Origin from the improper T reatment of 
an Intermittent or Ague, the happieſt Turn it can take is 
the going back into the ſame Difeaſe again: The worſt 
Accident is its degenerating into a Hectie; and this too of- 
ten happens. If the Appetite returns, and the bad Symp- 
toms all remain, and if a Difficulty of Breathing and a dry 
Cough come on, or if there is a Hardneſs and Weight in 
one Side of the Belly, thele are all bad Symptoms. 

The Method of Cure. 

The Patient is to be kept warm, and the following 
Draughts are to be given: 

Take Milk-water, an Ounce and half; Juice of Lemons 
and Syrup of Saffron, of each two Drachms; prepared 
Pearl, a Scruple; Antihectic of Poterius, diaphorctic An— 
timony, and vittiolated Tartar, of each ſeven Grains: 
Make the Whole into a Draught, and let it be taken every 
fix Hours: In the intermediate Time, let the following 
Decodtion be taken, a large Draught ata Time, as the Pa- 
tient's Thirſt requires: 

Take Elecampane, and Pimpernel Saxafrage Roots, of 
each two Ounces; Leaves of Ground-Ivy and Coltsfoot, 
of each a Handful: Bull theſe in three Pints of Water to a 
Quart, and add to this a Quarter of a Pint of White-wine, 


and three Ounces of Syrup of Quinces. When the Heat 


and ] hirſt begin to abate, by means of theſe Medicines, 
then take diaphoretic Antimony and Gum Ammoniacum, 
of each twelve Grains; Extract of Gentian, half a Drachm: 
Make a Bolus, with the Addition of a ſmall Quantity of 
Syrup of Cloves, and let this be taken every eight Hours for 
ſeveral Days, with a Wine Glaſs of the following bitter In- 
fuſton after each : 


Take Gentian, Galangals, and Ginger, of each two 


 Drachms ; Zedoary and Calamus Aromaticus, of each one 
Drachm ; Roman VV ormwond, three Drachms: Pour on 
theſe a Quart of boiling Water; let it ſtand all Nicht in- 
fuſing, and then vive a Glaſs of it allo Morning and 


| Evening alone. After the Diſeaſe is conguaed by theſe 


Means, give an Iniufion of the ſame Ingredients in Wine 
inſtead of Water, with the Addition of two Ver " 
5 | tee 
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Stcel Filings. Let this be continued a Month, Morning 


and Ev ening. 


Of a PURPLE FEVER. 

A Purple Fever is a Diſeaſe attended with a Heat of the 
Fleſh, a high Pulſe, and copious Sweats, and has always 
Purple or other Eruptions upon the Skin attending it, 
There are two Kinds of this Diſea ſe, the one called, The 
red Purple Fever, and the other, I be white Pu: ple Fever, 
\ Theſe are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from one another by the E- 
ruptions. 'n the red Purple. Fever, which is commonly 
called the Purple Fever alone, the Eruptions are large and 
red, and ſtand up above the Skin; but there is no Matter 
contained in them. In the white Kind, theſe Eruptions are 
ſo many Puſtu! es with white Heads, ind are {all of ! Vatter. 
The common Purple Fever repreſents the Meaſles, and the 
white Kind the Small Pox. T he common Purple Fever 
has uſually little or no Danger attending it. The white 
Kind is often very dangerous. Theſe Ditcaſes often join 

themſelves with other D. ſtempers: They are both very 
common in the Small- pox, and the white Kind in ſpotted 
Fevers. In theſe Caſes the white Kind is always a very bad 
Symptom. The Perſon icized with the Purple Fever is ta- 
ken at firl} with a ſhivering, and after this Cold and Heat 
take their Turns, and he feels very ſudden Changes in him- 
ſelf from the one to the other. Socn after this, an Itching 
is felt under the Skin all over the Body, This is a Sign 
that the Eruptions are coming cut; but they do not always 
appear immediately aſterwards, but a Red:te's of the Skin 
comes on, and on the fourth Day; or ſometimes later than 
that, the Eruptions appear. The Patient, before their 
breaking out, complains of vio'ent Pains and Straitneſs in 
his Breaſt, and a Difficulty of Breathing. ' In the common 
Purple Fever, the Eruptions are ſmall, and ſtand very thick, 
making the Surface of the Body loak like Gooſe ſkin, 
They are uſually about the Size of Millet Seeds, whence it 
has been called a Mil liary Fever, from the Latin Word 
Millium, Millet. This is the mildeſt State of the Diſeaſe; 
for ſometimes the Eruptions are much larger, and in the 
white Kind, each red Pimple has a\ma!l white Bliſter on the 
Top, which contains clear Water, The Fever is ſome- 
times very high, and ſometimes but trifling. After the E- 

5 ruptions 
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ruptions have continued out about four Days, they die off, 
nd the Fever goes away at the ſame time. 
The Ateth:4 of Cure. 

The Cure of this Dit eaſe conſiſts almoſt wholly in keep- 
ing up a regular, tho' not violent Perſpiration. When the 
Patient is fitſt ſeized with this Diſtemper, the following Me- 
dicines are to be given: | 

Take prepared Pearl, a Scruple ; Antihecticum Poterii, 
and diaphorectic Antimony, of each ſix Grains; Syrup of 
Sattron, a ſufficient Quantity to make the whole into a Bo- 
Jus ; let this be taken every !1x Hours, with four Spoonfuls 
of. the following Julep : 

Take Milk water and Mint- water, of each four Ounces; 
Plague-wa'er, an Ounce and halt; Syrup of Cloves, half 
an Ounce; Tincture of Virginian Snake-root, three 
Drachms; Tincture of Caitor, one Drachm : Let theſe 
Medicines be continued till the Eruption of the Spots or Pui- 
tules; but as ſoon as they appear give the following: 

Take Lapis Contrayerva, a Scruple; Powder of Cochi- 
neal, three Grains; diaphorectie Antimony, feven Grains; 
Syrup of Saffron a ſufficient Quantity to make the whole in- 
to a Bolus, Let one of theſe be taken every {ix Hours, with 
a Draught of warm white Wine Whey after each: When 
the Eruptions dry away, let the ſame Bolus be given twice 
a-day, and the following Draught at Night going to reſt: 

Take Milk-water, an Ounce and halt; Syrup of Cloves, 
a Drachm; Venice I reacle, halt a Drachm ; ; diaphoretic 
Antimony, eight Grains: Let this be continu: d two Days, 
and when the Diſcaſe is wholly carried off by theſe Means, 
give the following Purge: 

Take Manna, ſix Drachms; Glauber's Salt, two 
Drachms; dillolve theſ2 over the Fire in two Ounces of 
common Water; then add Tintture of Jalap, one Drachm 
and Tincture of Cardamom Seeds, forty Drops: Let this 
be taken early in the Morning, and worked off with Wa— 
ter-gruel or weak Broth, and let two other Doſes be given 
at the Diſtance of three Day s each, 

If during the Courſe before preſcribed, the Eruptions 

ſtrike in, a large Blitter muſt be immediately applied to the 

Back; but this rarely happens, unleſs by bad Manage- 

ment, vr taking Cold. | 
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Farrier's Guide: Or, Horſe Diſſected. 
D IJRECTIONS for the Choice of a Horſe, 


6 


How to diſtinguiſh the different kinds of Horſes, 7 
What Sorts are moſt valued for their Colours, ib. 


How to know the Age of a Horſe, 
Of the Diſeaſes Horſes arc incident to, 


In what Manner a Cold makes its Appearance, 
Cure for a Horſe who has a violent Cold, — 
Of the Symptoms of a Fever, — — 


Certain Method of curing Fevers, — 
Of che Cauſes and Cure of the Gtipes, 
the Symptoms and Cure of inflamed Lungs, — 
The moſt approved Cures for violent Coughs, 
Deſcription of the Veins of a Horſe, — 


8 


9 
ib. 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
17 
tb. 


Method of curing the Glanders by trepanning, ſhewn to be 
very dangerous, and a much caſier, and more certain 


Method of Cure propos'd, — 

A never: failing Cure for Greaſe in the Heels, 
How Rat-tails are known, and the Cure, — 
Of broken- winded Horſes, 
To cure Horſes who are in a Conſumption, 

How to diſcover the Staggers, with an effectual Cure, 
Of the Symptoms and Cure of Conv ulſions, 
A certain Remedy for Diſorders in the Eyes, _ 
Beſt Method of curing the Farcy, — 

To cure the Mange in Horſes, 
The ſafeſt Cure for the Poll-Evil, | 
To cure Malenders in the Bend of a Hotſe's Knee, 
—cure Wind-galls, 
How the Bog-ſpaving is to be treated, 
A never-failing cure for a Cough in either Horſe or Cow, 
A moſt excellent Ball for broken-winded Horſes, 


BEJL 


18 
20 
23 
2.4 
25 
ib. 
ib. 


27 


ib. 
28 
29 
30 
ib. 
ib. 
31 
32 
A 
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A wounded Horſe cured, —_— — 32 


To cure a Swelling in a Horſe's Back, — — ib. 
To cure the Prick of a Nail, ib. 
A Horſe's Foot cut by a Flint and cured, — 


72. 
A Horſe's Kick cur'd, and tread of a Horſe's heel cur'd, ib. 


A Horſe that cuts by going narrow, or by bad ſhoeing, ib. 


To ſtop bleeding, — 34 

. —cure a cankered Tongue of a Horſe, — ib, 
A Fiſtula cured, and to cure a Horſe's ſore Back, ib. 
For curing, the Gravel in a Horſe's Foot, —— ib. 
For Horſes that make bloody Water. — 


To bring a Horſe to a good Stomach, and ſtrengthen it, tb, 


For killing of Worms in Horſes, ib. 
A Purge for the Worms, | — — ib. 
For a Sprain in the Back or other Parts of a Horſe's body ib. 


To cure a Shoulder Slip, — — 36 
For a Horſe's Foot that has been hurt by ill ſnocing, ib. 
Beſt of Eye - water for 2 Horſe's Eyes, _ ib, 
To ſweeten a Horſe's Blood, — ib. 
For the Ring- bone in Horſes, — 37 


To provoke Urine in Horſes, 
The Pack-horſe Man's Way to cure a fore Back, ib. 
A deſperate Prick of a Nail cured, — ib. 
A Horſe cured of a Surfeit, and a ſick Horſe cured, ib. 
To kill Lice in Horſes, — 38 
The Mange cured by a Gentleman's Groom, ib. 
The Manner of Riding, Breaking, and Taming a Colt of 
the great Kind, from Page 38 to 45 
Of the Horſe of Pleaſure, — 45 
Directions for the Management of Race-horſcs, 47 
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Mifcellancous Articles. 


OW to make Ball Soap; of great Uſe in Families 57 
Jo keep Arms, or other poii:h'd Metals tron; ruſt, ib. 


To make Japan Ink, and to dutch or clarity Quills, ib.“ 


To make common black Ink, and to make goud red Ink 52 
To detiroy and prevent Buygs, and other Vernin, ib. 
The valuable Effects of the Juice of Sdloes, — ib. 
The rer Roberts's ſure Method for deſtroying Rats, or 

M.ice, 


— 5683 
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How to take the livel/ Shape of any Plant, or Herb upon 
Paper, | | 
—to whiten Copper or Braſs ſuperficially, — bd. 
—to make Oil-cloth ; very neceſlary for Country People, 
or any that travel in wet Weather, — — ib. 
How to make fine ſtaining Liquors of various Colours, uſed 
in planning, beautifying, and ſtaining of Prints &c. 54 

To gild with Leaf-gold, and how to gild Leather, ib, 


make finc red hard Sealing Wax, _ ib. 
How to make Sealing Waſers, — — 55 
to caſe harden Iron, and how to gild Paper, — ib. 
To lay Metzo-Tinto Prints upon Glaſs, — ib. 
Inſtructions for painting the Prints, _ 56 
How to filver Looking-Glaſles, — 57 
Excellent Method of cleaning any Kind of Glaſs, ib. 
Againit Moths, Worms, &c. ih. 
To prevent the Smoaking of Lamp oil, _ ib. 
The excellent Royal Liquid Rlacking, — 8, 
Admirable Way of cleaning Silver Plate, 58 
To clean Jewels, Pearls, &c. and to clean Silver- lace, ib. 
make excellent Vinegar of Malt-Liquor, ib. 
Spots taken out of either Silk, Linen, or Woollen, ib. 


Chineſe Method of mending China, 59 
The moſt excellent Method of reſtoring Malt Liquors, ib. 
To clean Ribbons, &c. - - ib, 
—make excellent Britiſh Ketchup, ib. 
French Way of waſhing fine Lace, or Linen, 60 
How to recover black Cloth that is faded, — ib. 
to make Braſs of a true Gold Colour, — bb. 
—to give gilded Work a fine Colour, — . 
Method of raiſing Muſhrooms, — ib. 
The famous Royal Snuff for the Head and Eyes, 61 


To ſtain Pear- tree Picture Frames a good black, — ib. 


—ſoften Ivory or Bone, — ib. 
make a fine green Colour, 62 
A curious Experiment by Convex Glaſſes, ib. 


The Tea- tree, its Growth in England, ſiſt Diſcovery by 
Chance, by the late ingenious J. Macdonald, M. D. ib. 


To make Amber Varniſh, 64. 
Birdlime; its Preparation and Uſe, ib. 
The uſeful, new - invented Black- lead Pencil, 65 
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To change Red Hair to a beautiful Brown, — 65 
New Diſcovery on Bees, of keep them in Health and Vi- 
gour, and of increaſing them, from Page 65 to 68 
How to colour an old Gold Chain, fo as to look like new 69 
—to brighten Spots in Gilding, ib. 
A Wood Glue, which ſtands Water, ib, 
Stone-glue, wherewith you may either glue ſtone or glaſs ib. 


To imitate Marble, — ib. 
Another Way to imitate Matble, _ 70 
How to clean Alabaſter or white Marble, — ib. 
—to prepare Moulds, and make fine Indian Varniſh, ib. 
To japan Gold, or other metallic Spangles, — — ib. 
— Prepare a blue Co lour from Verdigreaſe, — 71 
make Venice Sky- blue, and Indian Ink, ib. 


An excellent water for taking out Spots in Cloth, Stuff, &. ib. 


To make the luminous Phoſp horus, ib. 
A Philoſophical Tree, _— — 72 
Torepretent the four Elements, — 1b, 
Colours of general Ute in Painting, — ib. 


Art of Dyeing in general, f om Page 72 to 74, 
The valuable Fire-ball ; Manner of making it, and its great 
Ute in Families, _ 75 
To frecze Water and melt Snow at the ſame Time, 76 
The Way to bring Singing Birds to great Perfection, by 

that famous German, Lewis de Burgh, P. 76 to 78 

Chimneys, their beſt Form and Situation, and ſure Method 

to prevent Smoaking, from Page 78 to 80 
Blights, in what manner they happen, and how prevented 80 
Hair, the Art and Management of manufacturing it, ſuch 
as curling, colouring, Cc. — 82 
For preſerving from Ruſt, — _ 83 
To make an excellent Blacking-ball for Shoes, —— id. 
De Burgh's Blacking-ball, that will keep out Wet ſeveral 
Days, 84 
A Liquid Blacking, — — ib. 
Uſeful Prognoſties of the Weather (far more certain than the 
beſt Weather-gla's, or Shepherd of Banbury's Obſervati- 
ons) by Lord Bacon, the learned Dr. S. Clarke, &c. ib. 
The Manner of making and mounting Fans, 86 
A certain Method of preventing the Teeth from being un- 


even or bad, by Sig. Curzoni, Operator for the Teech 
and Gums, — — — — 87 
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Extraordinary Methed of breeding G A M FE 
COCKS; the Manner of dieting and 
ordering them for e and ſure Way of 
matching them. 


T HEI R Shape, Colour, &c. accurately deſcribed, 55 


The proper Hen for a true Breed; — 90 
Beſt Seaſon for Breeding, — ib. 
Number of Hens proper to go with a Cock, —— OI 
Improper Time for Crowing, — — ib. 


Proper Age for fighting, and the proper rooſting Perch, 92 
The Manner of dieting and ordering a Cock for Battle, ib. 
Time for taking up Cocks, ib. 
Manner of Sparring, and Manner of {weating a Cock, 93 
When to be taken from their Sweating -places, id, 
Manner of making Cock bread, and 2d Day of ſparring 94 
Way of matching Cocks, and to prepare Cocks for fight 95 
ay of knowing the Length and Strength of a Cock, ib, 
Manner of ordering Cocks after Batile, -and how to cure 
their Wounds, — . — — 96 
Hurt in the Eye, and how cured, _ — ib. 
How to cure ſore Eyes, and cure oy the Pip, — ib. 
Cure ſor the Roop, to cure the Flux, and Lice deſtroy'd 97 
The valuable Secret for feeding a Cock four Days before 
fighting, by which remarkable Method oi Feeding, 

93 Battles have been won out of a Hundred, 98 
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The GARDENER's LEGACY, containing all the 
nliruftons nec Ha— y. for the Pf II, I's of the 
Fr , Flower, and Kitchen Ga— den. 


Ti 1 E Introduction, — 100 
"Print of a Chineſe double-brac'd Paling, — 102 
Sofa Chineſe Obtuſe and Diamond Paling, — ib. 
—ot a Chinete acute angular Paling, — ib. 


ok a Chineſe Hatch, — — 10 5 
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A Summer-Houſe in the Chineſe Taſte, — 
Manner of cultivating the Apple-tree, and Apricot, 104 


Cherry- tree, Cutrant-tree, and Fig-tree, 105 
Filbert, or Nut- tree, and the Art of Grafting, 106 
Gooſeberry-tree, and Inoculating or Budding, 107 
Mulberry, and NeQtarine, 109 
Peach, and Pears, — — 110 


Plumb-tree, Raſberry, Strawberry, and Walnut tree, 111 
Manner of cultivating Flowers, the Amaranthus and Au- 

ricula, 112 
Carnation, Hollyhock, and Honey ſuckle, —— 113 
Jeſſamine, Jonquill, Lilly of the Valley, and Pinks, 114 
Polyanthus, Ranunculus, and Roſe-ttee, — 115 
Snow drops, Stock-July-Flowers, and Sweet- william 116 


Sun- flowers and Tulips, — 117 
Violets, and Artichokes, — — 118 
Jeruſalem Attichoke, Aſſarum, and Aſparagus, 119 
Baulm, Beans, Brocoli, Cabbage, and Carrots, 120 


Colliflowers, Cucumbers, Endive, and Garden creſſes 121 
Horſe-radiſh, Kidney-beans, Lettuce, Mint and onions 122 


Parſley, Parſneps, Peas, and Potatoes, — 123 
Radiſhes, Shallots, and Spinach, — 124 
Thyme, and Turnips, _ — 125 
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The Family Inſtructor in the Knowledge of 


MEDICINE. 
HE celebrated Doctor of Witch, his Method of caſting 
y Urine, Diſorders known by it, and great Cures perfec- 
ted, | I2 
Sir Hans Sloane's valuable Liniment for fore Eyes, — * 
Monſ. Rouille's incomparable Lip-Salve, = - 122 
The Lady York's Receipt to preſerve from the Small-Pox, 


Plague, c. | e lc. 
Dr. Dover's excellent Cure for the Itch — ib. 
Warts or Corns ſpeedily deſtroy'd, — ib. 
A fure and ſpeedy Cure for the Scurvy, — 133 
| Infallible Cure for a Whidow, — — ib. 
Quick Cure for Colds, weakneſſes, and ſome conſumptive 
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Surpriſing Effecls of Lime-water on the human Body, 133 
An infallible Cure for the Bite ofa Mad Dog, — 134 
A never-failing Cure for the 'Tooth-ach, — ib. 
The Negro Cæſar's Cure for Poiſon, — ib. 
Dr. Lower's Tincture, commonly called Daffy's Elixir 136 
For the Heart Burning, or Acidity of the Stomach, ib. 
To faſten looſe Teeth, and prevent the Tooth ach, ib. 


A good Medicine for the Cholick, — 137 
An excellent Remedy for a Bruiſe, — — ib. 
An excellent Plaiſter to be applied to the Feet in Fevers, ib. 
A famous Water for a fore Mouth or Cancer, ib. 


To make the Lime- drink famous for curing the Stone 138 
An effectual Remedy for an old Strain, ib. 
To create a good Appetite, and ſtrengthen the Stomach, ib. 
For a Wen, and for cold Rheums, — ib. 
Sir Edmund King's Lip- ſalve, — To make Oil of Bacon 139 
To make theoilof Charity, — Tocurethe Falling- ſickneſs ib. 
An admirable Ointment for Burns, 140 
A powerful Remedy for rheumatic Pains in the Joints, ib. 
For a conſumptive Cough, attended with ſpitting of Blood ib. 
the Gravel, fore Nipples, and to cure the Ague, 141 
A famous Diet-drink to ſweeten the Blood, — — ib. 
A Poultis for a Swelling caus'd by the Gout, — — ib. 
To make Milk-water, very uſeful in Fevers, &c. ih, 
— keep the Face from being deform'd by the Small-pox 142 
 —cure the Pains of the Cramp, ib. 
The Italian Plaiſter, it cures Corns, and heals old Sores, ib. 
For a Bruiſe occaſion'd by a Cold, and for a fore Stomach ib. 
An excellent Ointment for one burnt with Gunpowder 143 


A tan.onvs Anodine Glyſter for the Stone, — ib. 
Oil of Toads, of great Uſe in the (out and King's-evil ib. 
To take away Freckles, and beautify the Skin, ib. 


The famous white Salve to cure Pains of the Belly, Cholic 
and the Kidnies.—For a Rupture, — — ib. 


To cure Dulneſs in Hearing, — — 144 
To make a Diet- drink for the Scurvy, — ib. 
For a fore throat, Piles, convulſive Fits, St. Anthony's fire ib. 
An approved Remedy for a Cancer in the Breaſt, 145 
To cure a Pleuriſy, by Dr. M n, — ib. 
For a Weakneſs in the Back or Rein, — 146 
For the Yellow Jaundice, ” - ib, 


Of Fevers in General, from Page 146 to the End, ©) 
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